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Both  boys  pressed  their  shoulders  against  the  door  and  Ned  seized  the  wrist  thrust  through  the 
aperture  and  saw  a  pistol  in  the  .hand.  Willie  grasped  a  ruler  from  the  desk  and 
ruahed  forward  with  it  uplifted.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 
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Playing  In  Luck 

OR,  A  PLOTTER’S  DANGEROUS  DEAL 


By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


CHAPTER  I. — Two  Wall  Street  Boys  in 
the  Country. 

“I  cleaned  up  $500  to-day,  Willie,”  said  Ned 
Sherlock  to  his  friend,  Willie  Bates,  one  after¬ 
noon  as  the  hoys  met  on  their  way  home  from  the 
brokers’  offices,  where  they  were  employed  as 
messengers. 

“Yes,  you  did,”  said  Willie,  unbelievingly. 

“Honest,  I  did.” 

“How?” 

“On  the  rise  in  A.  and  B.” 

“You’re  playing  in  luck.  You  must  have  had 
$500  deposit  up  on  the  stock.  I  didn’t  know  you 
had  so  much  money.” 

“Pooh!  what’s  $500?” 

“That’s  a  whole  lot  of  money  when  you  haven’t 
got  it,  like  me.” 

“I’ve  got  more  than  a  thousand.” 

“You’re  rich.” 

“I  hope  to  be  rich  one  of  these  days.” 

“Expect  to  get  rich  speculating?” 

“That’s  my  idea.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  better  luck  than  most  of  the 
speculators  in  Wall  Street.” 

“I  expect  to.  I  was  born  with  a  caul  and  that 
makes  me  lucky.  Anyway,  I’ve  been  playing  in 
luck  ever  since  I  started  to  speculate  a  year  ago.” 

“I  wish  I  was  lucky.” 

“You  are — to  be  alive.” 

“That’s  right.  If  you  hadn’t  been  around  the 
day  I  fell  off  Pier  13  I  wouldn’t  be  alive  now. 
You  saved  my  life  by  jumping  in  afteYme.” 

“For  which  service,  I  take  it,  you  will  always 
be  grateful.” 

“Sure  I  will.  I’d  do  as  much  for  you  if  I  got 
the  chance.” 

“To-morrow  is  Saturday.  What  have  you  on 
the  books  for  the  afternoon?” 

“Nothing.  What  have  you?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  going  down  to  Springdale 
and  spend  Sunday  on  my  uncle’s  farm.  Want  to 
come  along?” 

“Springdale  is  out  in  New  Jersey,  isn’t  it?” 

“Surest  thing  you  know.” 

“How  far  out?” 

“About  forty  miles  from  Jersey  City.” 

*W hat’s  the  fare  there  and  back?” 


“Never  mind.  It  won’t  cost  you  anything.” 

“Are  you  going  to  pay  my  way?” 

.  “Do  suppose  I’d  ask  you  to  pay  it  after 
inviting  you?” 

“Can  we  have  any  fun  out  there?” 

“I  guess  we  can  scare  up  something  in  that 
line.  My  uncle  has  a  small  sailing  boat.  We  can 
go  out  sailing  if  the  wind  is  right.” 

“Can  you  sail  a  boat?” 

“What  I  don’t  know  about  handling  a  boat 
would  fill  a  big  book.” 

“What  you  don’t  kiiow,”  grinned  'Willie.  “I 
believe  you.  How  much  do  you  really  know 
about  a  bot?” 

“Enough  to  keep  it  right  side  up  even  in  a 
blow.” 

“I’ll  have  to  ask  my  folks  if  I  can  go  with 
you.” 

“Do  so  to-night  and  let  me  know  by  to-morrow 
noon.” 

Ned  and  Willie  both  lived  in  modest  flats  in 
Harlem,  near  125th  street,  the  former  with  his 
married  brother,  who  was  a  bookkeeper,  and  the 
latter  with  his  parents  and  a  grown  sister,  who 
was  cashier  in  an  uptown  store.  Ned  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  Seventh  avenue  and  above  125th 
street,  while  Willie  lived  on  the  east  side  of  that 
avenue  and  just  below  125th  street.  As  the  sub¬ 
way  was  not  more  than  half  built  at  the  time 
of  my  story,  both  boys  patronized  the  Ninth  ave¬ 
nue  elevated  road,  and  got  on  and  off  at  the  125th 
station.  They  always  went  to  Seventh  avenue 
together  and  parted  on  the  corner. 

Willie  came  to  Ned’s  house  that  evening  and 
told  him  his  folks  would  let  him  go  with  him  to 
his  uncle’s  farm. 

On  the  following  day  Ned  and  Willie  met  at 
the  entrance  to  the  office  where  the  fqrmer  was 
employed,  and  they  went  to  lunch  together. 

“This  is  my  treat,”  said  Ned,  as  they  entered 
the  free-lunch  house.  “Help  yourself  to  what¬ 
ever  you  want.” 

Both  ordered  a  beef  stew,  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
rice  pudding,  then  they  started  for  the  Cortland 
street  ferry.  They  caught  a  local  train  on  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  and  went  as  far  as  Somer¬ 
ville,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles.  As 
Ned  had  telegraphed  his  uncle  that  he  would  be 
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down  with  a  friend  of  his  that  afternoon  he 
found  his  cousin,  Ben  Webster,  on  hand,  with  the 
light  wagon  to  meet  them. 

“Ben,  this  is  my  friend  Will  Bates,”  said  Ned,. 

The  boys  shook  hands  and  said  they  were  glad 
to  know  each  other.  The  visitors  had  a  small 
handbag  each  which  they  threw  into  the  wagon, 
and  then  the  three  squeezed  on  the  seat  and  Ben 
drove  off  into  the  country  road,  which  had  rather 
a  bare  look  at  that  season,  though  spring  was  on. 

The  Webster  farm  was  something  over  three 
miles  from  the  station,  but  the  mare  attached  to 
the  wagon  made  the  distance  in  good  time.  Ned 
received  his  usual  hearty  welcome,  for  he  was  a 
great  favorite  with  his  uncle  and  the  family,  and 
this  welcome  was  extended  to  Will  Bates.  His 
aunt  wanted  to  set  out  a  light  lunch  for  them, 
but  Ned  said  he  and  Will  had  lunched  in  New 
York  before  leaving,  and  he  guessed  they  could 
hold  out  until  supper.  They  accepted  a  big  glass 
of  milk  each,  however,  and  were  then  read:/  to 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  at  anything  that 
promised  to  while  away  the  time. 

“We  can  go  to  the  lake,  or  over  in  the  woods, 
or  up  the  shore  road  to  the  bughouse,  or - ” 

“The  bughouse!”  ejaculated  Will. 

“Yes,  there’s  a  private  sanitarium  two  miles 
from  here  they  keep  crazy  people  who  are  not 
violent,  and  whose  relatives  or  friends  do  not 
wish  to  send  them  to  a  public  asylum,”  said  Ned. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I’d  care  to  go  there,”  said 
Will. 

“I  think  half  of  The  Wall  Street  lambs  ought 
to  be  put  in  a  place  like  that  to  reduce  their 
speculative  bugs.” 

“You’ve  got  the  speculative  bug  yourself,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it’s  a  pretty  good  sized  one,” 
grinned  Will. 

“I  have  mine  well  trained.  Want  to  walk 
around  the  farm?” 

Will  had  no  objection  and  Ned  showed  him  the 
barn  and  other  outhouses,  the  chicken  coops,  pig 
sty  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  a  bucolic  way. 
They  strolled  across  a  field  and  came  out  on  what 
was  called  the  shore  road,  though  it  was  not  on 
the  shore  of  the.  large  lake,  to  the  edge  of  which 
the  Webster  farm  extended.  The  road  cut  the 
farm  into  two  sections,  that  part  of  which  the 
house  and  outbuildings  were  situated  being  on 
the  lake  side,  which  made  it  convenient  for  the 
summer  boarders  to  go  down  and  sit  under  the 
trees,  and  get  a  charming  water  view  instead  of 
a  monotonous  succession  of  fields  and  pastures. 
The  lake  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  that 
drew  city  visitors  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Whether  they  stopped  at  a  place  that  enjoyed 
a  water  frontage  or  not  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
ilege  of  its  shores,  except  that  they  couldn’t  go 
in  bathing  without  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  owners  of  the  private  boathouses. 

Ned  took  Will  across  to  the  fields  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  and  they  walked  over  to  the 
woods  at  the  back.  The  trees  were  beginning  to 
put  on  their  spring  attire,  and  would  shortly 
present  a  dense  mass  of  leaves.  The  woods  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  westerly 
direction,  which  was  away  from  the  Webster 
place.  It  intruded  on  the  property  of  a  dozen 
farmers  thereabout.  Some  had  cut  a  portion  of 
the  trees  away  and  drawTn  the  stumps  to  extend 
the  productive  capacity  of  their  fields,  others 


looked  upon  the  wooded  section  as  so  much  un¬ 
available  land,  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  The 
boys  continued  their  walk  through  it,  crossing 
farm  after  farm  until  they  covered  two  miles  and 
then  they  came  to  a  big  weatherbeaten  sign  nailed 
between  two  trees.  This  is  what  they  read : 

“NO  TRESPASSING.  The  public  is  hereby 
notified  to  keep  off  this  property,  which  belongs 
to  the  Doctor  Kraft  Private  Sanitarium.  Tres¬ 
passers  will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

(Signed)  “Doctor  Kraft.” 

This  sign  was  nothing  new  to  Ned,  who  had 
seen  and  disregarded  it  many  times. 

“We  can’t  go  any  further  in  this  direction,” 
said  Will,  taking  note  of  the  sign. 

“On  account  of  the  sign?”  said  Ned. 

“Yes.” 

“Pooh!  That  sign  has  been  there  ever  since 
the  sanitarium  was  built  and  I  never  heard  of 
it  stopping  anybody  from  going  on  to  the  road.” 

“Can  we  reach  the  road  if  we  keep  on?” 

“Sure.  The  road  is  only  a  short  distance  away. 
You  see  a  foot  track  along  here,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That  shows  what  The  sign  amounts  to.  The 
sanitarium  is  in  yonder,  and  has  a  fence  around 
it.  No  one  passing  along  here  can  interfere  with 
it.  It  is  just  a  bluff.  Come  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  you  can  get  a  good  view  of  the 
back  of  the  bughouse.” 

As  Will  started  to  follow  Ned  a  man  started 
up  out  of  the  grass.  He  was  a  small  individual, 
with  a  wild  appearance. 

“Halt!”  he  cried,  folding  his  arms  and  assum¬ 
ing  a  Napoleonic  attitude. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  said  Ned. 

“Come  hither,  I  would  speak  with  thee,”  said 
the  man.  “Dost  know  me?” 

“Know  you?  I  never  saw  you  before  in  my 
life.” 

“I  am  Robin  Hood,  the  forest  outlaw.  Ye  have 
intruded  upon  my  domains  and  must  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  yourselves.” 

“I  guess  you  belong  in  the  sanitarium.  How 
did  you  get  out?” 

“Know  ye  there  is  a  price  upon  my  head,  but 
surrounded  by  my  trusty  band  no  one  shall  take 
me  alive.” 

“Gee!  he’s  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,”  whispered 
Will. 

“We’d  better  go  to  the  sanitarium  and  notify 
somebody  there  that  one  of  the  patients  is  at 
large  in  the  woods,”  said  Ned. 

They  started  to  walk  around  the  demented  man 
when  again  he  shouted  “halt!” 

This  time  he  produced  a  revolver  which  ho 
cocked  and  aimed  at  Ned. 

“I  perceive  thou  art  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham, 
and  thy  corpse  shall  ornament  the  green  sward 
forthwith,”  he  cried. 

The  boys  stood  aghast,  for  the  situation  looked 
decidedlv  strenuous. 


CHAPTER  II.— In  the  Padded  Cell. 

“Hold  on,  don’t  shoot!”  cried  Ned. 

“Ha!  thou  art  a  craven  at  heart.  On  second 
thought  I  shall  call  my  men  and  order  thee  to 
be  hanged,  and  thy  attendant  with  thee.” 
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The  revolver  disappeared  and  he  seized  a 
wooden  horn  attached  around  his  neck  by  a 
string  and  placed  it  to  his  lips.  At  that  moment 
two  men  with  caps  and  jackets  ornamented  with 
brass  buttons  burst  through  the  trees.  One 
seized  the  lunatic  and  the  other  grabbed  Ned  and 
Will. 

“Here,  hold  on,  what  are  you  laying  hold  of 
us  for?”  demanded  Ned. 

“You  are  treespassipg  on  this  property,”  said 
the  sturdy  fellow  Avho  held  them. 

“Get  out.  We’re  only  going  through  the  woods 
(to  the  road,”  said  Ned. 

'  “Didn’t  you  see  the  sign  on  the  trees?” 

“What  of  it?  We’re  not  hurting  the  property, 
are  we?” 

“We  have  orders  to  arrest  any  strangers  found 
in  this  part  of  the  woods.” 

“You’ve  got  an  awful  nerve.  We  belong  in 
New  York  and  came  here  to  stay  on  my  uncle’s 
farm  till  Monday  morning.  Kindly  take  your 
hands  off  of  us.” 

“You’ll  have  to  tell  your  story  to  Doctor  Kraft. 
We  have  got  to  obey  orders.” 

In  spite  of  Ned’s  protest  they  were  marched  off 
toward  the  sanitarium,  preceded  by  the  other 
attendant,  with  Robin  Hood,  who  went  along 
meakly  enough.  Passing  out  of  the  woods  the 
sanitarium,  surrounded  by  its  high  wooden  wall, 
burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  boys.  Ned  had  seen 
it  often  before,  but  it  was  new  to  Will.  The 
party  proceeded  to  a  back  gate  where  they  were 
admitted  by  the  yard  man,  who  regarded  the  boys 
with  some  curiosity. 

“Who  have  you  got  there,  Ginger?”  said  the 
yard  man. 

“A  couple  of  desperate  young  trespassers,” 
grinned  the  other. 

“They  look  desperate,”  chuckled  the  yard  man. 
“Shall  I  go  for  help?” 

“You  can  lay  hold  of  one  of  them  and  make 
him  walk  Spanish  if  he  acts  rusty.  Has  Doctor 
Kraft  got  back?” 

“No.” 

“Then  we’ll  lock  these  chaps  up  m  the  padded 
cell  till  he  turns  up.” 

“I’ll  have  you  up  before  the  justice  for  this 
outrage,”  said  Ned,  angrily. 

“I  guess  the  doctor  will  have  you  chaps  before 
the  justice  more  likely.  He’s  getting  tired  of 
people  around  here  making  a  public  highway  of 
the  woods  through  his  property,  and  he’s  going 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  heard  him  say  he  was 
going  to  make  an  example  of  the  first  person  he 
caught.” 

“He  won’t  make  any  example  of  us  if  we  have 
anything  to  say  about  it,”  retorted  Ned. 

“Step  out.  Do  more  work  with  your  feet  and 
less  with  your  tongue,”  said  the  attendant  called 
Ginger,  shoving  the  boy  forward,  followed  by 
the  yard  man  and  Will. 

The  padded  cell  was  in  the  cellar  of  the  mam 
building,  and  the  boys  were  conducted  to  it  by 
way  of  an  entry  back  of  the  kitchen,  and  down 
a  flight  of  stairs.  There  was  a  chair  attached  to 
the  back  wall,  with  a  stout  wide  belt  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  when  this  was  clasped  about  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner’s  waist,  he  could  only  move 
about  a  foot  in  any  direction.  The  boys  were 
pushed  into  the  narrow  place,  and  the  door  was 


shut  and  bolted.  The  only  opening  the  cell  had 
was  a  grated  window  which  furnished  air  and 
such  meager  light  as  the  cellar  afforded. 

“Somebody  is  going  to  suffer  for  this,”  said 
Ned,  angrily.  “I  call  this  an  outrage,  and  even 
if  Doctor  Kraft  let  us  go  as  soon  as  our  de¬ 
tention  is  brought  to  his  notice,  I’m  going  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  against  those  two  men.  They 
exceeded  their  authority,  and  I’m  going  to  show 
them  that  respectable  young  fellows  like  us  have 
rights  that  must  be  respected.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Will.  “We  came  down  to 
this  neighborhood  after  a  week’s  hard  running 
about  to  enjov  ourselves,  and  here  we  are  locked 
in  a  cell  like  common  malefactors.  I’d  like  to 
throw  a  brick  at  that  Ginger’s  head.  Maybe  the 
shock  would  put  a  little  sense  into  his  brain.” 

As  time  passed,  the  boys  grew  impatient. 
Their  enforced  confinement  was  exasperating  to 
them.  An  hour  elapsed  since  they  were  locked 
up,  and  it  seemed  like  two  to  them.  Will  got 
tired  of  standing  and  sat  down  in  a  corner,  but 
Ned  stuck  by  the  grated  window,  looking  out 
into  the  semi -gloom  of  the  cellar,  with  its  big 
hot  air  furnace,  now  out  of  business,  though  the 
nights  were  still  cold,  its  empty  wood  and  coal 
bins,  and  other  things  lying  about.  At  this 
juncture  Ned  heard  the  voices  of  two  men  ap¬ 
proaching  the  padded  cell.  He  thought  they 
were  Ginger  and  his  companion  coming  to  lead 
them  at  last  before  the  proprietor  of  the  sani¬ 
tarium.  When  the  newcomers  got  near,  he  saw 
he  was  mistaken  as  to  their  identity. 

“It’s  a  dangerous  piece  of  business,  doctor,  but 
I’ve  got  to  risk  it,  and  as  an  old  friend  I  rely 
on  you  to  see  me  through.  Of  course  I  stand 
ready  to  pay  you  a  fancy  price  if  you’ll  take  the 
patient.” 

“If  you’ll  get  her  committed  in  regular  form 
I’ll  take  her.  I  can’t  afford  to  do  anything  un¬ 
derhanded  that  will  bring  me  up  against  the  law. 
This  house  is  visited  in  regular  course  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  State  Lunacy  Board,  once 
each  year,  and  if  they  should  find  anything  ir¬ 
regular  they  would  haul  me  over  the  coals  for  it 
and  report  the  matter  to  the  Board.  That  would 
endanger  the  privilege  I  have  of  conducting  a 
private  madhouse,”  said  Doctor  Kraft. 

“Your  point  is  well  taken,  I  guess.  The  case 
is  such  a  delicate  one  that  I  am  afraid  I  could 
hardly  get  a  couple  of  reputable  physicians  to 
put  their  names  to  a  document  certifying  that 
the  lady  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  should  be  put 
under  restraint.  Under  such  circumstances  may¬ 
be  you  could  recommend  two  doctors  who  would 
look  at  the  patient  in  the  proper  light.  I  am 
willing  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  stretch 
a  point.  Of  course  they  must  be  professional 
gentlemen  who  will  have  a  standing  before  the 
committing  magistrate.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Cutcliffe,  I  think  I  can  do  that  much 
for  you  on  the  score  of  old  times.  I  know  two 
physicians  who,  for  a  suitable  consideration,  will 
not  carry  their  investigation  so  far  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  affixing  their  names  to  a  paper 
which  will  answer  your  purpose.  I  can  also 
point  out  a  pliable  magistrate,  before  whom  the 
lady  can  be  brought  in  private,  and  who  will 
concur  in  the  findings  of  the  doctors.  You  will 
have  to  bring  the  lady  over  to  this  State,  which 
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I  suppose  will  not  be  so  difficult  for  you  to  ac¬ 
complish.” 

“I’ll  fix  that  part  all  right.  I’ll  get  her  over 
whenever  the  moment  is  ripe  for  the  proceedings 
to  be  put  through.” 

“Very  well.  I  will  advise  you  by  letter.  In 
return  for  this  special  favor  I  hope  you  will  put 
me  next  to  the  first  good  market  tip  you  come 
across.” 

“I  can  do  that  now,  doctor.  I  learned  this 
morning  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  to 
corner  and  boom  a  certain  stock,  and  if  you  go 
long  on  it  for  a  fifteen  or  even  twenty  point  rise, 
you’ll  find  it  a  winner.” 

“The  name  of  the  stock  is - 

“A.  B.  It  is  ruling  much  below  its  real  value 
and  can’t  go  much  lower.” 

“You  guarantee  this  tip,  do  you?” 

“Positively.  I  have  already  loaded  up  heavily 
on  the  stock  myself.  But  you  must  keep  the 
information  to  yourself.  I  have  given  you  this  in 
confidence,” 

“I  won’t  say  a  word  to  any  one.  A.  &  B.,  you 
say?” 

“Yes,  and  the  sooner  you  get  on  it  the  better, 
for  before  the  end  of  next  week  it  will  be  scarcer 
than  hen’s  teeth.  The  syndicate  is  backed  by  a 
raft  of  money,  and  its  brokers  are  already  buy¬ 
ing  right  and  left  on  the  quiet.”  * 

“I  will  attend  to  the  matter  on  Monday  without 
fail.  I  will  also  give  my  special  attention  to  your 
matter,  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  carrying  out  your  purpose.  Once  the 
patient  is  under  my  roof  she  will  be  dead  to  the 
outside  world.  I  don’t  expect  any  fancy  price 
from  you,  my  friend.  I  regard  your  interests  as 
my  own.  The  bill  will  be  sent  to  you  every 
month  while  the  patient  is  under  my  charge,  and 
I  will  see  that  she  is  treated  exactly  as  your  in¬ 
structions  call  for.” 

“Thanks,  doctor.  You  have  lifted  a  great  un¬ 
certainty  off  my  mind.  She  must  never  leave 
your  sanitarium  alive.  Once  she  is  out  of  the 
way  for  good,  I  will  be  quite  safe  from  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  at  present  hedge  me  around.” 

The  two  men  walked  away,  leaving  Ned,  who 
had  heard  all,  in  a  curious  state  of  mind.  He 
had  secured  what  seemed  to  be  a  gilt-edged  tip 
on  the  stock  market,  and  had  also  got  next  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  contemplated  piece  of 
rascality,  the  facts  of  which  were  rather  meager 
and  indefinite.  As  he  summed  up  the  case,  an 
unknown  lady  was  to  be  examined  respecting  her 
mental  condition  by  a  couple  of  doctors,  whose 
connivence  in  pronouncing  her  of  unsound  mind 
could  be  depended  on  if  they  received  a  sufficiently 
large  fee.  The  case  was  to  be  submitted  to  a 
certain  magistrate,  who  could  also  be  depended 
oit  not  to  go  beyond  the  certificates  of  the  doctors. 
He  would  legally  commit  the  lady  to  Doctor 
Kraft’s  sanitarium,  and  the  doctor  would  attend 
to  the  rest.  Thb  man  who  wanted  the  lady  out 
of  the  way  was  named  Cutcliffe,  and  New  knew 
of  a  Wall  Street  broker  by  that  name.  He  was 
fairly  well  convinced  that  the  chief  conspirator 
in  this  case  was  the  gentleman  in  question.  What 
was  behind  it  all,  of  course,  the  boy  could  not 
guess.  The  lady  appeared  to  be  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  in  Mr.  Cuteliffe’s  way,  and  he  was  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns  in  an  effort  to  clear  his 
path.  He  had  pronounced  it  a  dangerous  piece 


of  business,  which  indicated  that  the  risk  in¬ 
volved  was  not  to  be  lightly  regarded.  While 
Ned  was  thinking  all  this  over,  Ginger  and  an¬ 
other  attendant  entered  the  cellar,  unlocked  the 
padded  door  and  told  the  boys  to  come  out.  They 
were  very  glad  to  do  so. 

“I  reported  vour  trespass  to  Doctor  Kraft,  and 
he  decided  not  to  proceed  against  you,  as  he 
thinks  the  hour  you  have  passed  in  the  padded 
cell  will  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  you  not  intruding  upon  the  property 
of  the  sanitarium  again.  We  have  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  take  you  both  to  the  front  gate  and  dismiss 
you,  so  come  along,”  said  Ginger. 

The  boys  followed  their  conductors,  for  though 
they  resented  the  treatment  which  had  been  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  them,  they  v/ere  so  sick  of  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  padded  cell  that  their  first  considera¬ 
tion  was  to  get  away  from  the  sanitarium,  lest 
something  might  happen  to  detain  them  longer. 
They  were  taken  out  through  the'  door  by  which 
they  had  been  brought  in,  and  then  marched  along 
the  graveled  walk  of  the  garden  on  the  left  side 
of  the  main  building.  Thence  they  emerged  onto 
the  wide  lawn  which  occupied  the  entire  front 
of  the  property,  about  100  feet.  This  was  sprin¬ 
kled  with  large  trees,  Which  in  summer  provided 
a  grateful  shade  for  the  patients.  The  boys  were 
taken  across  to  the  main  gate  which  opened  onto 
the  road,  and  told  to  go  their  way. 

“You  haven’t  heard  the  last  of  this,  Mr. 
Ginger,”  said  Ned.  “I  think  we  have  a  good 
cause  for  action  against  Doctor  Kraft  because 
you  chaps  imprisoned  us  in  the  padded  cell  for 
no  real  cause.” 

The  man  laughed  at  his  words. 

“You  were  trespassing  on  our  property,  and 
that’s  cause  enough.  Thes  doctor  could  "  have 
prosecuted  you  if  he  wished  to.  You  ought  to  be 
glad  to  get  off  so  easily,”  said  Ginger,  slamming 
the  gate  shut,  locking  it  and  walking  away. 


CHAPTER  III.— What  Happened  on  the  Island. 

Ned  said  nothing  to  his  companion  about  what 
he  had  overheard  between  Doctor  Kraft  and  the 
party  named  Cutcliffe,  while  they  stood  outside 
the  door  of  the  - padded  cell.  It  was  the  first 
real  tip  he  had  ever  got  hold  of,  and  he  believed 
in  keeping  it  to  himself.  As  for  the  matter  of  the 
lady  wno  was  to  be  committed  to  the  sanitarium, 
the  case  was  too  vague  for  Ned  to  bring  it  to 
Will’s  attention.  Will  declared  that  half  their 
afternoon  was  spoiled  by  the  action  of  the  sani¬ 
tarium  attaches,  but  he  didn’t  see  that  it  would 
pay  them  to  make  a  fuss  over  the  matter.  On 
sober  second  thought,  Ned  agreed  with  him. 

“I  dare  say  we  were  guilty  of  technical  tres¬ 
pass,  just  as  everybody  about  here  is  who  goes 
through  that  section  of  the  woods  where  the 
sign  is,”  he  said.  “The  fact  that  Doctor  Kraft  has 
not  prosecuted  anybody,  so  far  as  I’ve  heard  of, 
does  not,  I  suppose,  take  away  his  right  to  do 
that  whenever  he  choses.  If  he  does  proceed 
against  anybody  for  taking  the  path  through  the 
woods,  it  will  make  him  mighty  unpopular  in  this 
neighborhood.” 

It.  was  after  five  when  the  bovs  got  back  to  the 
farni,  and  Ned  told  his  aunt  about  their  unpleas- 
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ant  adventure.  She  declared  that  she  thought 
the  treatment  they  had  been  subjected  to  was  an 
outrage,  and  told  him  to  see  his  Uncle  Josh  about 
it.  The  boys  went  down  to  the '  lake  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  It  was  a  fine  oblong  sheet  of  water 
with  Wodd  Island  near  the  center  of  it,  and  al¬ 
most  opposite  the  Webster  property.  A  tall 
bluff  ran  along  the  opposite  shore  for  some  dis¬ 
tance.  This  was  cut  up  into  little  coves,  with 
short  projecting  promontories  here  and  there, 
giving  that  section  of  the  lake  a  somewhat  wild 
and  bare  look.  As  the  rocks  ran  straight  into 
the  water  in  many  places,  it  was  not  possible  for 
one  to  walk  around  the  lake  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Ned  showed  Will  over  the  sailboat,  and  said  they 
would  take  a  sail  in  her  in  the  morning  if  the 
wind  was  strong  enough.  Twilight  was  coming 
on  when  they  got  back  to  the  house.  They  found 
Ben  at  the  barn,  and  Ned  told  him  about  the 
experience  over  at  the  sanitarium. 

“You  had  a  tough  time  of  it,”  said  Ben. 

“You  bet  your  life  we  had,”  said  Will. 

“Why,  everybody  who  goes  through  that  woods 
takes  the  path  across  the  sanitarium  property 
to  get  to  the  road,  and  I  haven’t  heard  of  the 
doctor  making  any  complaint  about  it,  though  he 
had  the  sign  put  up.  Every  one  takes  the  sign 
to  mean  that  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woods  is  not  to  be  used  by  the  public-.  A  stranger 
could  follow  that  path  and  not  know  there-  was  a 
sanitarium  or  any  other  building  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles.” 

Ned  told  his  uncle  about  the  affair  at  supper, 
and  the  farmer  said  that  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  heard  that  any  one  was  interfered  with 
for  merely  following  the  path. 

“It  may  be  that  Doctor  Kraft  intends  to  stand 
on  his  rights  this  summer  and  keep  the  city  board¬ 
ers  off  his  property,  on  the  ground  that  too  many 
of  them  make  use  of  the  path;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  start  the  ball  rolling  with 
you  and  your  friends  if  you  were  passing  peace¬ 
ably  along,”  said  Josh  Webster. 

Ned  then  brought  up  their  encounter  with  the 
lunatic  who  claimed  he  was  Robin  Hood,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  were  away  from  the  path  at  the 
time  they  were  nabbed  by  the  attaches.  The 
farmer  said  he  guessed  that  probably  the  fact 
of  their  being  found  in  the  lunatic’s  company  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

“The  men  said  nothing  about  that,”  said  Ned. 
“The  man  Ginger  simply  charged  us  with  having 
trespassed  on  private  property.” 

Mr.  Webster  advised  them  to  consider  the  in¬ 
cident  closed,  and  the  conversation  was  changed. 
Will  struck  up  a  mild  flirtation  with  Nellie 
Webster,  Ned’s  cousin,  and  his  companion  left 
them  together  on  the  piazza  and  went  to  the 
barn  with  Ben.  Next  morning  the  young  New 
Yorkers  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  contem¬ 
plated  sail  on  the  lake  because  there  was  hardly 
any  wind.  A  breeze  sprang  up  after  dinner,  and 
Ned,  Will,  Ben  and  Nellie  went  down  to  the  wharf 
and  embarked  on  the  boat.  The  wind  was  light, 
hardly  strong  enough  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  any  extent.  It  took  them  some  tim.e  to 
get  as  far  as  the  island.  Ned  suggested  landing 
and  giving  Will  a  chance  to  look  the  island  over. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  moored  the  boat  to 
an  old  log  on  the  shore. 

“There’s  a  raft  tied  to  that  stone  yonder,”  said 


Ned,  pointing  at  it.  “Some  of  the  bovs  in  the 
neighborhood  must  have  come  over  and  are  on 
the  island.” 

“I  know  the  raft.  It  belongs  to  the  Bentley 
boys.” 

The  Bentley  farm  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Parker  place.  It  had  a  lake  frontage,  and  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  were  taken  there.  Ben  said  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  raft  at  the  island  on 
Sunday,  as  the  Bentley  family  had  strict  religious 
notions,  and  the  boys  were  not  allowed  to  go  sail¬ 
ing  on  Sunday,  or  amuse  themselves  in  any  but 
a  decorous  way. 

“I  see  smoke  arising  above  those  trees  yonder,” 
said  Ned. 

“Then  there’s  somebody  here  for  certain,”  said 
Ben.  “If  it’s  the  Bentley  boys  they  must  be  play¬ 
ing  on  the  old  folks.  Their  parents  went  some¬ 
where  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  perhaps  even¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  left  at  home.  They  have  taken 
avantage  of  the  chance  to  sneak  over  here  on 
their  raft.  I  wonder  what  they  are  up  to?”  said 
Ben. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when 
a  succession  of  horrible  howls  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  smbke.  The  howls  continued, 
and  were  clearly  made,  by  more  than  two  boys. 
They  rose  and  fell  in  a  sort  of  sing-song  fashion, 
but 'were  not  pleasant  to  listen  to. 

“They’ve  brought  over  some  of  their  friends,” 
said  Ben.  “Sounds  as  if  there  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  them.” 

“They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  awful  noise  on  Sunday,”  said  Nellie. 

“Nobody  can  hear  them  along  the  shore,”  said 
Ben.  “Let’s  go  over  and  see  what  kind  of  sky¬ 
larking  they’re  up  to.” 

“Indeed  I  will  not,”  said  his  sister. 

“Then  you  can  stay  here  and  look  at  the  water 
while  we  go.” 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  polite  c  l  you  to  leave  me 
alone,”  she  pouted. 

“I’ll  stay  with  you,”  volunteered  Will,  who 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  young  lady’-s 
society. 

“Very  well,”  she  answered,  giving  him  a  smile, 
for  she  was  not  unconscious  of  the  attraction 
she  exercised  over  the  young  New  Yorker.  “We 
can  get  along  very  well  together.” 

“Look  out  that  you  don’t  fall  in,  Will,”  laughed 
Ned. 

“Get  out.  Come  on.  Miss  Webster,  let’s  stroll 
this  way.”  . 

They  walked  away,  while  Ben  and  Ned  headed 
for  the  place  where  the  smoke  and  yells  came 
from.  Mingled  with  the  howls  were  a  number  of 
Indian  whoops. 

“I’ll  bet  they’re  playing  Indians.  I’ll  never 
take  any  stock  in  those  Bentley  boys  again.  To 
see  them  at  church  you’d  think  butter  wouldn’t 
melt  in  their  mouths.  They  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  nicest  boys  in  the  neighborhood. 
Mother  often  holds  them  up  to  me  as  examples. 
Gee!  if  she  were  only  over  here  now  to  see  how 
deceived  she  is  in  them,”  said  Ben. 

The  howls  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  began, 
and  so  did  the  whoops.  For  a  few  moments  there 
was  complete  silence,  then  came  cries  of  “Help  I 
help!” 
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These  signals  of  distress  came  from  two  of  the 
crowd. 

“Hello,  a  couple  of  them  are  in  trouble,”  said 
Ned;  “let’s  hurry.” 

The  cries  were  almost  immediately  drowned  in 
wild  whoopings  and  horrible  yells.  The  racket 
was  terrific  in  a  small  way,  but  through  it  all 
could  be  heard  the  insistent  cries  for  help.  Ned 
and  Ben  started  on  the  run,  for  it  was  clear  to 
both  that  something  was  wrong  with  two  of  the 
boys.  The  tumult  came  out  of  a  hollow  spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods,  and  the  newcomers  soon 
reached  the  bushes  that  fringed  it  about.  The 
whole  scene  below  burst  upon  their  view,  and 
thev  stopped  to  look  at  it.  Bound  to  two  trees 
were  the  two  Bentley  boys,  whose  vests  and 
rackets  had  been  removed  and  lay  on  the  ground, 
in  the  clearing  was  a  fire  burning  brightly. 
Around  the  legs  of  the  Bentley  lads  was  piled  a 
lot  of  drv  brush.  Howling  and  gesticulating  like 
wild  imps  were  eight  lads  with  their  jackets 
turned  inside  out,  and  their  brows  bound  with 
bands  of  cloth,  to  which  were  attached  turkey 
feathers — a  sort  of  imitation  Indian  headgear. 
The  two  larger  boys  held  lighted  ingots  in  their 
hands,  which  they  flourished  in  the  air  and  made 
bluffs  at  shoving  them  into  the  brush  at  the 
feet  of  their  unhappy  and  terrified  victims.  It 
was  easy  for  Ned  and  his  cousin  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  picture.  The  eight  lads 
were  masquerading  as  bloodthirsty  Indian  braves, 
who  had  supposedly  captured  two  white  hunters, 
and  were  pretending  to  burn  them  at  the  stake, 
in  real  dime  novel  savage  fashion.  It  was  great 
fun  for  the  “Indians,”  but  no  fun  at  all  for  the 
“hunters.” 

In  their  excitement1  the  aggressors  overlooked 
the  fact  that  that  they  were  playing  with  edged 
tools.  The  brush  was  so  dry  that  a  spark  or 
two  was  liable  to  ignite  it,  and  the  two  Bentley 
boys  were  in  peril  of  being  badly  burned  before 
they  could  be  released.  In  the  event  that  the 
“Indian”  contingent  lost  their  heads,  the  fun 
might  end  in  a  real  tragedy.  Even  as  the  on¬ 
lookers  were  surveying  the  scene,  one  of  the  boys 
dropped  his  torch  by  accident  into  the  brush, 
one  of  his  companions  having  jostled  his  arm. 
In  a  moment  the  brush  began  to  blaze  up  around 
the  poor  victim,  who  at  once  uttered  heart-rend¬ 
ing  screams.  This  brought  the  fun  to  a  stop, 
and  two  of  the  boys  began  kicking  the  burning 
brush  away.  The  others  stood  looking  scared, 
and-  did  not  offer  to  help. 

“Holy  gosh!  that  chap  will  be  burned  to  death!” 
cried  Ben.  “We  must  help  him.” 

With  a  yell  he  rushed  forward,  accompanied  by 
Ned.  The  “Indians”  scattered  and  fled  to  a  boy, 
leaving  their  victim  to  be  saved  by  the  new¬ 
comers.  While  Ben  kicked  the  blazing  fuel  to 
the  right  and  left,  Ned  pulled  out  his  knife  and 
cut  the  younger  Bentley  boy  free.  His  clothes 
were  burning,  and  his  hands  were  badly  scorched. 
Ned  and  Ben  rolled  him  on  the  ground  and  beat 
out  the  fire.  Scarcely  had  they  finished  their  good 
work  over  the  crying  boy  when  the  other  began 
crying  for  help.  Some  of  the  burning  pieces  had 
lodged  ^against  his  feet  and  set  his  pyre  ablaze. 
Ned  and  Ben  had  the  time  of  their  lives  in  sav¬ 
ing  him  from  a  worse  fate  than  his  brother. 
In  the  meantime  the  fire  had  spread  to  the  brush 
around,  and  was  blazing  away  at  a  rapid  rate. 


The  fire  extended  to  some  of  the  trees,  and  began 
creeping  up  their  sides. 

“The  whole  wood  will  be  burned,”  cried  Ben, 
viewing  the  spread  of  the  fire  aghast. 

“We  must  try  and  put  it  out,”  said  Ned,  en¬ 
ergetically.  _ 

Seizing  pieces  of  tree  limbs,  they  attacked  the 
brush  and  beat  it*  down,  but  their  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The:/  yelled  for  Will  to  come  and  help. 
He  heard  their  shouts  and,  with  Nellie  at  his 
side,  ran  toward  the  scene,  where  the  smoke 
was  rising  in  volumes.  They  saw  the  big  Bentley 
boy  trying  to  comfort  his  brother,  who  was 
crying  from  the  pain  of  his  burns,  and  they  saw 
the  spreading  fire  in  the  brush. 

“Pitch  in,  Dick,”  cried  Ned,  whose  face  was 
discolored  by  smoke,  and  his  eyes  red  and  weep¬ 
ing. 

Ben  was  in  the  same  condition.  A  desperate 
fight  was  made  to  keep  the  fire  confined  to  the 
brush  and  within  certain  limits.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  the  blaze  was  reduced  to  a  glow¬ 
ing  mass  of  embers,  and  the  whole  woods  saved. 
The  party  remained  until  the  danger  of  a  renewal 
of  the  small  conflagration  was  apparently  over. 
Nellie  had  in  the  meanwhile  taken  the  Bentley 
boys  to  a  spring  close  by,  and  bathed  the  burn's 
of  the  little  fellow,  binding  his  hands  up  with 
wet  handkerchiefs.  That  gave  him  temporary 
relief.  They  told  her  the  story  of  the  outrage. 
The  eight  boys  had  captured  them  on  their  own 
grounds  and  forced  them  to  go  over  to  the  island 
on  the  raft. 

Reaching  the  island  they  were  tied  to  the  trees, 
and  the  eight  boys  turned  their  jackets  and  pro¬ 
duced  their  feathery  tiarras.  Then  the  “fun” 
began  in  earnest,  and  it  grew  worse  for  them 
right  up  to  the  moment  the  brush  was  set  on  fire. 
Where  the  eight  boys  had  disappeared  to,  they 
didn’t  know,  but  supposed  they  had  escaped  on 
the  raft.  When  Ned  and  his  companions  and  the 
Bentley  boys  reached  the  shore  they  saw  only  the 
raft— the  “Indians”  had  run  off  with  the  sailboat. 


CHAPTER  IV. — The  Booming  of  a  Stock. 

“Those  rascals  have  stolen  our  sailboat,”  said 
Ben.  “There  will  be  something  doing  when  I 
catch  one  of  them.” 

“We’ll  have  to  get  back  on  the  raft,”  said  Ned. 
“It  looks  like  a  pretty  good  one.  If  ten  came 
over  on  it,  I  guess  it  will  carry  us  six  back.” 

They  had  no  recourse  but  to  embark  on  the  raft 
if  they  wanted  to  leave  the  island,  so  on  it  they 
got,  and  Ned  and  Ben  taking  hold  of  the  two 
poles,  which  were  long  enough  to  reach  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  not  over  deep  lake,  proceeded  to  ferry 
the  raft  back  to  the  Webster  wharf. 

“I  should  think  we’d  see  the  boat  with  those 
young  rascals  aboard,”  said  Ned  to  his  cousin. 
“The  Avind  is  so  light  that  they  couldn’t  make 
much  headway,  even  if  they  know  how  to  sail 
her.” 

“They’ve  had  half  an  hour  or  more  to  get  away 
in,  and  they  probably  aimed  for  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,”  replied  Ben. 

The  boys  looked  along  the  opposite  shore,  but 
could  not  see  any  signs  of  the  sailboat.  Ben 
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said  he  guessed  they  must  have  taken  the  boat 
into  one  of  the  coves  and  abandoned  her. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  or  hunt  for 
the  boat  yourself?*  Will  and  I  will  help  vou  as 
soon  as  we’ve  washed  up  and  brushed  our  clothes 
— something  you’ll  have  to  do,  too.” 

Ben  said  he  was  going  to  look  after  the  boat 
himself. 

“The  Bentley  boys  got  a  pretty  rough  deal — 
particularly  the  younger  fellow.  When  they  tell 
their  story  to  their  folks,  and  the  little  chap 
shows  his  burns,  old  man  Bentley  will  haye  the 
,  police  of  Somerville  after  that  crowd.  As  they 
are  all  known  to  the  Bentley  boys,  they  will  soon 
be  caught,  and  then  their  parents  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  howl  about.  I  recognized  most  of  them 
myself.  They  belong  to  the  farms  about  here. 
They’ll  claim  it  was  all  fun,  but  it  was  the 
craziest  fun  I  ever  heard  of.  The  idea  of  piling 
dried  brush  around  the  legs  of  the  Bentley  boys 
and  then  waving  torches  about  the  stuff.  It  was 
like  that  old  fool  trick  of  aiming  a  gun  or  pistol 
at  a  person  that  you  think  isn’t  loaded  and  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger.” 

In  due  time  they  made  a  landing.  The  Bentley 
lads  made  a  bee-line  for  their  home  while  the 
others  went  up  to  the  house,  the  boys  to  remove 
the  effects  of  their  fight  with  the  fire.  The  hired 
man  was  the  only  person  on  the  premises,  Farmer 
Webster  and  his  wife  having  gone  visiting.  When 
Ned  and  Ben  announced  their  intention  of  start¬ 
ing  on  foot  after  the  stolen  boat,  and  asked  Will 
to  go  along,  Nellie  objected  to  being  left  alone. 
The  result  was  Will  remained  with  her,  as  she 
expected  he  would.  Ned  and  Ben  went  as  far 
around  the  shore  as  they  could,  and  then  took 
to  the  bluff.  At  the  end  of  a  two-hour  tramp 
they  found  the  sailboat  moored  in  a  small  cove, 
where  the  “Indians”  had  left  her  and  taken  to 
the  country  beyond. 

They  went  aboard  and  sailed  her  back  to  the 
wharf!  After  securing  her  they  went  to  the 
house  and  found  Will  and  Nellie  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  on  the  porch.  Half  an  hour  afterward 
Farmer  Webster  and  his  wife  got  back,  and  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time  tea  was  served.  Ned  and 
Will  were  taken  over  to  the  station  next  morning 
by  Ben  in  time  to  connect  with  an  early  train 
for  Jersey  City.  They  reached  Wall  Street  on 
time  to  open  up  their  offices  before  the  force 
arrived. 

At  the  first  chance  he  had  that  morning  Ned 
bought  100  shares  of  A.  &  B.  at  the  market, 
which  was  75.  The  next  thing  he  busied  himself 
about  was  to  locate  Broker  Cutcliffe,  who  he  be¬ 
lieved  was  the  man  he  had  heard  talking  to  Dr. 
Kraft  in  the  cellar  of  the  sanitarium.  He  had 
no  trouble  doing  this,  for  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  ask  his  boss,  Edward  Harker,  where  Cutcliffe’s 
office  was,  and  he  found  out.  It  was  a  Broad 
street  office  building,  opposite  the  Exchange.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  he  found  a  chance  to  drop  in  at  the 
building  and  look  at  the  directory  of  the  tenants, 
and  he  found  that  Cutcliffe’s  office  was  on  the 
third  floor.  He  knew  Cutcliffe  by  sight,  as  a 
tall,  dark-featured  man,  with  a  nervous  manner. 

While  Dr.  Kraft  and  the  man  who  claimed 
the  name  of  Cutcliffe  were  talking  in  the  cellar 
they  stood  out  of  Ned’s  range  of  vision,  so  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  line  on  the  personal  appear¬ 


ance  of  either.  He  thought  he  would  know  their 
voices  again,  for  the  doctor’s  tones  were  sharp, 
quick  and  incisive,  while  Cutcliffe’s  were  deep 
and  heavy.  Considerable  business  was  done  in 
the  Street  that  day,  for  the  rise  out  of  which  Ned 
had  made  the  $500  was  still  on,  and  buying  and 
selling  was  going  on  in  a  way  that  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  brokers,  since  it  footed  up  com¬ 
missions  galore  for  them.  Broker  Harker,  being 
well  known,  with  a  big  list  of  customers  on  his 
books,  had  his  fair  share,  and  Ned  was  kept  or 
the  run  carrying  messages,  and  attending  to  other 
errands  within  the  line  of  his  duty.  He  didn’t 
meet  Will,  who  was  busy  enough  himself,  until 
they  both  got  off  for  the  day,  and  then  thev 
went  home  together,  Ned  with  a  light  box  full 
of  fresh  egs  from  the  farm,  to-  tell  their  folks 
about  the  good  time  they  had  had  down  Somer¬ 
ville  way,  barring  their  adventure  at  the  sani¬ 
tarium  and .  their  strenuous  experience  on  the 
island. 

It  wasn’t  until  Tuesday  that  Ned  saw  Broker 
Cutcliffe.  He  was  standing  outside  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  talking  to  another  trader.  Ned  passed 
close  behind  him  and  heard  his  voice.  It  was 
the  same  deep  and  heavy  tones  he  had  heard  in 
the  cellar.  That  settled  the  matter  with  the  boy. 
The  broker  was  the  man  who  was  interested  in 
railroading  the  unknown  lady  to  the  mad-house. 
Ned  continued  on  his  way  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  find  out  who  the  lady  wTis,  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  if  he  could,  why  the  broker  was  interested 
in  getting  her  out  of  the  way.  Naturally  his 
sympathies  inclined  toward  the  lady,  who  he  felt 
w#s  to  be  made  a  victim  for  some  powerful  rea¬ 
son.  If  he  could  not  get  a  clew  within  a  reson- 
able  time  he  decided  that  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  call  on  the  ^police  and  tell  what  he  had  over¬ 
heard. 

Before  he  left  the  office  that  day  the  postman 
left  a  letter  for  him.  It  was  from  his  uncle  in¬ 
forming  him  that  all  the  “Indians”  had  been 
rounded  up  and  were  in  the  Somerville  jail  pend¬ 
ing  their  examination  before  a  magistrate,  and 
he  was  wanted  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  identify 
them  and  corroborate  the  stories  of  the  Bentley 
boys. 

“The  examination  of  the  boys  will  come  off 
to-morrow  noon,  and  I  have  promised  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  I  will  have  you  on  hand,”  Wrote  his 
uncle.  “So  ask  your  employer  to  let  you  off  and 
come  down  by  an  early  train — the  one  that 
reaches  the  station  at  11.30.  Ben  and  I  will  be 
on  hand  to  meet  you,  and  we  will  go  straight 
to  the  court  and  get  the  matter  over  with.” 

Ned  showed  the  letter  to  his  boss,  explained  the 
circumstances  wThich  necessitated  his  presence  in 
Somerville  as  a  witness  and  got  permission  to  go. 
When  he  left  the  ticker  showed  that  A.  &  B. 
had  gone  up  a  point.  He  tossed  the  letter  to 
his  sister-in-law  when  he  got  home. 

“Are  you  going  to  Somerville  to-morrow?”  she 
asked  after  reading  it. 

“Yes.” 

“How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay?” 

“Two  or  three  hours.  I’ll  be  back  to-morrow 
evening.” 

Ned  started  shortly  after  breakfast  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  arrived  at  Somerville  a  little  after  eleven. 
His  uncle  and  cousin  met  him  and  they  went 
directly  to  the  court-house.  The  “Indians”  were 
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arraigned  before  the  bar,  and  through  the  law¬ 
yer  who  had  been  retained  to  look  after  their 
interests  pleaded  not  guilty.  The  first  witness 
against  them  was  the  younger  Bentley  boy.  His 
brother  followed  him.  Then  Ben  and  Ned  were 
successively  called  to  tell  what  they  knew  about 
the  affair.  The  lawyer  then  moved  that  his  clients 
be  discharged,  on  the  ground  that  the  affair, 
although  it  had  almost  ended  in  a  tragedy,  had 
really  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fun. 

The  magistrate  did  not  agree  with  him  and 
held  the  bunch  for  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  country,  placing  their  bail  at  $1,000  each, 
which  was  furnished,  and  the  boys,  greatly  sober¬ 
ed  by  their  experience,  were  released  from  cus¬ 
tody.  Ned  went  out  to  the  farm  to  take  dinner, 
remained  to  supper  and  then  got  a  train  for  New 
York.  When  he  looked  at  the  day’s  stock  list 
he  saw  that  A.  &  B.  had  advanced  another  point 
while  he  was  away.  On  Saturday  the  price  was 
up  to  78  1-8.  In  the  meantime  Ned  had  found 
out  that  Broker  Cutcliffe  was  a  bachelor,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  swell  apartment 
house  on  Park  avenue.  He  took  his  meals  either 
at  one  of  his  clubs  or  at  one  of  the  best  restau¬ 
rants  within  easy  reach  of  his  abode.  That  seem¬ 
ed  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  boy’s  investigations. 

On  Wednesday  of  the  following  week  A.  &  B., 
which  had  gone  up  to  80,  started  to  boom.  This 
created  some  excitement  on  the  Exchange,  and 
efforts  were  made  by  the  bear  contingent  to  head 
it  off,  as  its  advance  affected  their  interests  in 
other  directions.  It  fluctuated  that  afternoon 
and  finally  closed  at  85.  Next  morning  A.  &  B. 
opened  at  85  1-8  and  went  to  86.  The  outsiders 
began  taking  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  their  or¬ 
ders  to  buy  helped  the  bull  interests,  and  the 
price  went  up  to  90  by  noon.  A® fierce  attack 
was  made  on  the  stock  soon  afterward,  and  it 
dropped  several  points,  but  soon  recovered  and 
went  to  92,  around  which  it  closed  at  three.  When 
the  Exchange  began  business  on  Friday  morning 
there  were  so  many  buying  orders  in  sight  that 
the  price  was  soon  boosted  to  95  and  a  fraction. 

Ned  was  delivering  a  note  to  his  boss  in  the 
Board-room  when  that  figure  was  reached.  In¬ 
stead  of  hurrying  back  to  his  office,  as  he  was 
expected  to  do,  he  ran  up  to  the  little  bank  on 
Nassau  street,  which  was  handling  his  deal,  and 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  window  of  the  margin 
clerk  he  ordered  his  stock  sold  at  once.  His  or¬ 
der,  with  others,  was  transmitted  to  the  bank’s 
representative  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  as  the 
shares  were  in  demand  the  broker  found  no 
trouble  in  working  off  his  100  shares.  His  profit 
on  the  deal  amounted  to  a  little  over  $2,000, 
which  was  about  $500  more  than  he  had  expected 
tc  make  when  he  went  into  it. 

As  the  rise  of  the  stock  created  considerable 
excitement,  and  the  lambs  had  visions  of  large 
winnings,  the  rise  kept  on  up  to  99.  Since  the 
price  hit  90  the  syndicate  had  been  quietly  un¬ 
loading,  and  by  this  time  had  got  the  bulk  of  the 
shares  off  its  hands  at  a  rattling  good  profit 
to  all  the  members.  The  combine’s  brokers  sold 
the  rest  as  the  market  sagged.  At  95  the  boom 
blew  up  for  lack  of  support,  and  the  stock  fell 
rapidly  as  selling  orders  were  rushed  to  the 
front.  There  was  no  panic,  however,  as  the  only 
real  losers  were  those  who  bought  last. 

Ned  was  watching  the  newspapers  to  see  if  any 


lady  of  social  importance  had  been  pronounced 
insane  and  had  been  admitted  to  Doctor  Kraft’s 
sanitarium. 

One  day  he  heard  two  brokers  talking  about 
Cutcliffe,  They  were  saying  something  about  a 
wealthy  sister-in-law  'f  his  that  he  was  trying 
to  marry.  She  was  a  widow  and  was  a  fine  catch 
for  some  fellow. 

Ned  pondered  over  the  matter  for  some  days, 
then  he  found  the  lady’s  name  in  the  directory, 
and  he  determined  to  call  on  her.  He  did  so,  and 
found  that  she  was  not  home,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  know  where  she  was  or  when  she  would  be 
home. 

Ned  then  said  he  would  call  again  and  left  his 
name  with  the  housekeeper.  The  next  day  on 
entering  a  restaurant  he  saw  Broker  Cutcliffe  in 
conversation  with  another  man  at  a  table,  and 
Ned  took  a  seat  near  them.  He  overheard  part 
of  their  conversation,  and  most  of  it  was  about 
Mrs.  Cutcliffe  and  her  vast  wealth.  Finally  it 
turned  to  Wall  Street  and  a  stock  called  N.  &  O. 
Ned  waited  a  little  while  after  the  two  men  left 
the  restaurant,  then  he  departed. 

Matters  went  along  as  usual  for  several  days. 


CHAPTER  V, — Captured  on  the  Tload. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Ned  it  was  time  that  Mrs. 
Cutcliffe  had  returned  home  if  she  was  a  free' 
agent,  so  he  called  at  her  house  again  and  in¬ 
quired.  He  was  told  that  she  was  still  away. 

“That  settles  it,”  thought  Ned. 

“But  the  housekeeper  got  a  letter  from  her 
yesterday  saying  she  had  gone  to  Philadelphia 
to  stay  a.  week  or  two,  and  expected  to  go  to 
Washington  after  that,”  volunteered  the  maid. 

“Then  I  suppose  she  won’t  be  home  for  a 
month?”  said  Ned. 

“Probably  not,”  said  the  maid. 

“Did  she  take  her  maid  with  her?” 

“No.  She  did  not  expect  to  be  away  over 
night,”  she  said. 

“Then  she  didn’t  take  a  trunk?” 

“No.  Only  a  small  hand-bag.” 

“I  should  think  she  would  have  sent  for  her 
maid  to  bring  on  a  trunk  with  the  things  she 
wanted  when  she  found  she  was  going  to  remain 
a  week  or  so.” 

“Yes.  The  housekeeper  is  wondering  why  she 
didn’t,  while  her  maid  can’t  understand  the  mat¬ 
ter,  either.” 

“Did  she  send  her  address  to  Philadelphia?” 

“No.  The  letter  seemed  to  be  hastily  written. 
She  said  something  in  it  about  having  hurt  her 
hand,  which  interfered  with  her  writing.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  call  again  when  I  think  she’s 
back.” 

Ned  walked  away  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  had  written  to  the  house¬ 
keeper.  She  couldn’t  very  well  do  that  if  she 
was  shut  up  in  the  sanitarium  and  carefully 
watched,  as  she  undoubtedly  would  be  if  she  had 
been  sent  there  under  the  conditions  that  he 
figured  on.  Ned  asked  himself  if  he  wasn’t  on 
the  wrong  tack,  and  whether  the  broker’s  scheme 
wasn’t  directed  at  some  other  woman  than  his 
sister-in-law.  As  the  case  stood  he  felt  rather 
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up  in  the  air  over  it.  Again  he  asked  himself 
why  bother  further  with  a  matter  that  did  not 
concern  him?  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  was  nothing  to  him. 
But  when  he  thought  of  any  one  in  their  right 
senses  being  a  prisoner  in  a  private  mad-house, 
he  told  himself  that  he  couldn’t  rest  easy  as  long 
as  there  was  any  doubt  on  his  mind  about  the 
fate  of  the  lady  in  question,  even  though  he  had 
never  seen  her.  A  sort  of  detective  instinct  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  stick  to  the  work  he  had  imposed  on 
himself,  and  he  decided  to  do  it  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

Some  days  later  Ned  noticed  that  L.  &  M. 
was  going  up.  He  bought  300  shares  at  90  on 
the  chance  that  his  run  of  luck  would  continue 
and  land  him  a  profit.  In  this  deal  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  go  upon  except  the  fact  that  was  apparent 
to  any  observer  of  the  market,  that  the  stock 
was  rising.  It  might  go  up  a  point,  or  two  points, 
or  even  half  a  dozen;  or  it  might  reverse  its 
action  and  go  the  other  way.  He  had  started  his 
speculative  deals  on  similar  chances,  and  in  most 
cases  had  come  out  ahead.  He  could  only  hope 
for  the  best,  just  as  the  lambs  did  when  they 
took  hold.  It  went  up  half  a  point  that  day. 
Next  morning  it  opened  an  eighth  lower,  which 
wasn’t  encouraging.  He  was  sent  to  the  ex¬ 
change  a  number  of  times  that  day,  but  the 
prices  seemed  to  stick  close  around  the  opening 
figure.  During  the  afternoon  the  stock  woke  up 
and  jumped  to  90  3-4.  It  finally  closed  at  90  7-8. 
On  the  following  morning  it  opened  at  91,  and 
by  noon  was  up  to  92.  Then  it  slid  back  to  91  1-2. 

It  made  him  dizzy  keeping  track  of  it,  so  he 
sold  out  and  cleared  $135.  That  looked  very 
small  for  an  investment  which  involved  a  deposit 
of  $3,000,  but  it  wras  better  than  nothing.  He 
had  heard  a  broker  tell  another  that  it  was  due 
for  a  rise,  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  that 
looked  good  to  him  he  went  into  it.  About  this 
time  he  got  a  letter  from  his  cousin  Ben.  The 
chief  bit  of  news  it  contained  was  that  the 
charges  against  the  “Indians”  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  parents  of  the  Bentley  boys  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  $2,000  being  presented  to  the  two 
victims  by  the  parents  of  the  aggressors.  An¬ 
other  piece  of  news  was  that  Doctor  Kraft  had 
built  a  wire  fence  around  his  vacant  land,  includ¬ 
ing  that  part  of  the  woods  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  that  additional  signs  had  been  posted  warn¬ 
ing  outsiders  to  keep  outside  the  fence.  Ben  said 
that  the  doctor  had  placed  a  standing  notice  in 
the  Somerville  News  to  the  same  effect.  Ned 
judged  that  this  activity  on  Doctor  Kraft’s  part 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  summer  was  close  at 
hand,  and  a  large  number  of  boarders  were  ex¬ 
pected  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  letter  concluded  with  “We  look  for  you 
and  Will  Bates  on  Decoration  Day.  I  know  you’ll 
be  on  hand,  for  you  always  are,  but  Nell  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Will,  so  if  you  want  to  stand  well 
with  her  you  won’t  come  without  your  friend.” 

As  the  holiday  was  only  three  days  off,  Ned 
asked  Will  if  he  would  go  down  to  the  farm 
with  him  on  that  occasion.  Will  said  nothing 
would  suit  him  better. 

“All  right.  The  matter  is  settled.” 

At  supper  that  evening  Ned’s  brother  said  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  going  to  the  farm  to  stay 
over  the  30th. 

“Did  you  get  an  invitation?”  grinned  Ned. 


“Invitation  be  blessed!”  growled  Joe  Sherlock. 
“Haven’t  we  a  standing  one?” 

“Well,  it’ll  be  your  la  A  change  till  the  fall.” 

“How  so?” 

“The  house  will  be  full  of  boarders  from  th(, 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Aunt 
can’t  accommodate  any  grafters  during  that 
time.” 

“Then  your  nose  will  be  out  of  joint  for  the 
Fouth.” 

“Oh,  I’m  an  exception.  I  can  sleep  in  the  barn 
with  Ben  and  eat  in  the  kitchen  with  Uncle  Josh 
and  the  hired  men.” 

“As  you’re  worth  over  $1,000  you  ought  to  pay 
your  way.” 

“How  do  you  know  but  I  lost  all  that  money 
I  made?” 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  had.  I  haven’t 
heard  you  speak  about  speculating  lately.  When 
you  made  a  haul  you  always  blowed  about  it. 
You’ve  been  quiet  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 
Been  losing,  eh?” 

“No,  I  haven’t  lost  anything.  I  made  $135 
"two  days  ago.  I  was  thinking  of  buying  an  auto¬ 
mobile  so  as  to  ride  to  business  in  style.” 

“I  would  if  I  were  you,”  said  his  brother,  sar¬ 
castically. 

“You  needn’t  grin.  I  could  buy  a  car  if  I' want¬ 
ed  to.” 

“On  what — nerve?” 

“Never  mind  on  what.  So  you  and  the  missus 
are  going  to  the  farm  on  the  30th?  You  will  see 
Will  Bates  and  my  humble  self  there.  We’re 
going  down  the  afternoon  before  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  there.” 

Ned  and  Will  took  the  four  o’clock  train  and 
reached  Somerville  after  dusk.  Ben  was  on  hand 
with  the  wagon,  and  they  rattled  over  the  road. 

“I  see  by  your  letter,  Ben,  that  the  boys  who 
played  Indians  are  bottled  up  for  good  by  their 
parents,”  said  Ned.  “It’s  about  time  they  were, 
for  they  were  getting  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the 
neighborhood.” 

“Yes,  every  one  of  them  got  a  good  cowhiding 
for  that  island  episode,  but  chiefly,  I  guess,  for 
bringing  so  much  trouble  on  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  cost  the  six  farmer  something  over 
$300  apiece  to  save  them  from  going  to  the 
reformatory;  and  even  at  that  they  had  some 
trouble  in  persuading  the  Bentleys  to  let  up  on 
the  boys.  Old  man  Bentley  said  that  both  of  his 
boys  would  have  been  burned  to  death  but  for 
our  unexpected  appearance  on  the  island  at  the 
right  time.” 

“They  might  have  been,”  nodded  Ned. 

“The  Bentleys  want  to  see  you  fellows.  They’ve 
got  a  present  for  each  of  you.  They  gave  me  a 
gold  watch.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  present  from  them,”  said 
Ned.  “It  was  our  duty  to  save  the  boys.  Mr. 
Bentley  thanked  Will  and  I  before  we  left,  and 
that  is  all  that’s  necessary.” 

“If  they  offer  you  something  you  don’t  want  to 
refuse  it,”  said  Ben.  “It  would  make  them  feel 
bad,  for  they  feel  grateful  to  both  of  you.” 

“All  right,  as  long  as  they  don’t  offer  money. 
Now  that  the  ‘Indian’  crowd  is  squelched  you’ll 
have  peace  and  quiet  around  here  this  summer. ,f 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.” 

“WThy  not?” 
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“I  wrote  you  about  the  new  factory  that  went 
into  operation  on  the  outskirts  of  Somerville.” 

“Yes.” 

“A  bunch  of  pretty  tough  boys  are  employed 
there.  They  come  from  Philadelphia  and  Tren¬ 
ton.” 

“What  about  them?” 

“Lately  the  farmers  have’  been  complaining 
that,  their  chicken  houses  have  been  broken  into 
of  nights  and  some  of  their  stock  stolen.  A  watch 
was  set  to  try  and  catch  the  marauders,  who  were 
believed  to  be  tramps.  Instead  of  that  they  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  a  gang  of  strange  boys.  They  were 
surprised  by  Farmer  Wheatear  and  his  hired 
man,  but  they  put  up  such  a  game  fight  that  they 
got  away,  after  laying  the  hired  man  out  un¬ 
conscious.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  police, 
and  suspicion  attached  to  the  factory  boys.  They 
were  lined  up  at  the  factory  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  farmer  and  his  man  inspected 
them.  As  the  chicken  stealers  all  wore  masks 
over  their  faces,  the  farmer  and  his  helper  could 
not  pick  out  one  of  the  guilty  parties,  so  nothing 
was  done.  Since  then  there  have  been  other 
depredations,  and  the  police  are  now  trying  to 
make  an  arrest.  Everybody  believes  that  some 
of  the  factory  boys  are  the  guilty  ones,  but  as 
there  are  fifteen  boys  employed  at  the  works, 
until  the  right  ones  are  caught  no  one  can 
charge  any  one  of  them  with  the  petty  thievery,” 
said  Ben. 

“We  all  have  our  troubles,”  laughed  Ned. 

"The  boys  will  have  theirs  as  soon  as  they  are 
captured.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  have  to  worry.” 

“We’ve  had  to  put  a  patent  lock  on  our  chicken 
house  for  fear  our  place  might  be  raided.” 

“Then  the  chickens  ought  to  be  safe.” 

“Look  out,  there’s  something  across  the  road,” 
cried  Will,  suddenly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Ben. 

The  horse  struck  some  kind  of  an  obstruction 
and  stopped  with  an  abruptness  that  threw  the 
three  boys  backward  off  the  seat  into  the  wagon. 
While  they  were  floundering  about  in  a  dazed 
wray,  half  a  dozen  masked  figures  emerged  from 
the  bushes  and  clambered  into  the  wagon.  In 
their  hands  they  carried  pieces  of  line,  and  they 
quickly  bound  the  arms  of  Ben  and  the  two  Wall 
Street  lads  behind  their  backs.  The  prisoners 
were  pulled  out  into  the  road  and  tied  to  trees, 
their  faces  against  the  bark.  Ned  and  Will’s 
pockets  were  picked  of  the  money  they  had  about 
them,  amounting  to  about  $8,  but  Ben  was  not 
touched.  The  rascals,  who  were  undoubtedly 
boys,  tumbled  into  the  wagon,  and  after  tossing 
out  the  handbags  belonging  to  the  New  Yorkers, 
drove  away. 


CHAPTER  VI. — Trapping  the  Young  Crooks. 

When  Ned  recovered  himself  he  was  full  of 
wrath  over  the  outrage.  He  tried  to  get  away 
from  the  tree,  but  couldn’t.  He  heard  Ben  roar¬ 
ing  like  an  angry  lion.  Turning  his  face  that 
way  he  saw  his  cousin’s  form  dimly  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  tied  to  a  nearby  tree. 

“This  is  a  nice  kettle  of  fish,  Ben,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  get  loose.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  returned  Ben.  “That’s  the 


gang  the  authorities  are  after,  for  they  all  wore 
marks.” 

“They  stole  all  my  money,  about  $6,”  said  Ned. 
“They  are  young  crooks.” 

“They  took  all  my  money,  too,”  chimed  in  Will, 
from  a  tree  on  the  other  side. 

“I  didn’t  have  any  money  for  them  to  take,” 
said  Ben.  “They  must  have  guessed  that,  for 
they  didn’t  go  through  my  pockets.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?”  said  Ned. 

At  that  moment  an  automobile  came  down  the 
road  from  the  direction  they  had  been  going. 

“Here  comes  a  car.  We  must  all  shout  for 
help,”  said  Ned. 

This  the  boys  did,  and  the  single  occupant 
of  the  car  stopped  the  machine. 

“What’s  the  trouble.?”  he  asked  in  deep  tones 
that  sounded  familiar  to  Ned,  as  he  peered  into 
the  gloom  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Three  of  us  are  tied  to  trees  here.  Cut  us 
free,  will  you,  please,”  replied  Ben. 

The  gentleman,  who  was  well  dressed,  got  out 
and  walked  over  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
He  soon  discovered  the  predicament  of  the  three 
boys. 

“How  came  you  young  fellows  in  this  fix?”  he 
asked,  apparently  surprised. 

Ben  explained,  and  the  gentleman  cut  him  free. 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  do  the  rest,”  said  Ben,  draw¬ 
ing  out  his  jack-knife  and  starting  to  free  Ned. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  three  were  at  liberty.  Ned 
took  a  good  look  at  the  stranger  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  him  as  Broker  Cutcliffe. 
He  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  sani¬ 
tarium.  and  the  boy  did  not  doubt  that  he  had 
been  calling  there.  Ben  told  the  gentlemen  about 
the  outrages  that  were  being  committed  in  that 
neighborhood  by  some  of  the  boys,  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  factory. 

“This  is  the  worst  of  all,  for  they  actually 
robbed  my  two  friends  of  all  the  money  they 
brought  from  New  York.  They  are  as  bad  as 
regular  crooks,”  he  concluded. 

The  broker  sympathized  with  Ned  and  Will 
over  their  loss,  and  said  if  they  wanted  to  go  on 
to  town  and  notify  the  police  he  would  take 
them  there.  It  was  decided  that  Ned  and  Will 
should  do  so,  while  Ben  started  on  for  the  farm, 
only  half  a  mile  away,  with  their  grips. 

“Those  chaps  mav  have  left  the  wagon  some¬ 
where  along  the  road,”  said  Ben.  “If  I  find  it 
I’ll  come  after  you  fellows  and  meet  you  on  the 
suburbs  of  Somerville,  otherwise  I’ll  have  to  get 
out  the.  bugs~T.  The  old  man  will  be  mad  as  a 
hornet  if  the  bunch  carries  the  horse  and  wagon 
any  distance.  He’s  likely  to  go  after  them  with 
a  gun.” 

Ned  r^d  Will  got  in  the  car  which  went  on 
toward  town.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman’s 
questions,  Ned  gave  their  names,  and  said  that 
thev  worked  in  Wall  Street  as  messengers. 

“I’m  employed  by  Mr.  Edward  Harker  and 
Will  works  for  Booker  &  Co.,”  he  said. 

“Ah,  indeed!  I  am  a  Wall  Street  broker  my¬ 
self.  My  name  is  Cutcliffe,  and  my  office  is  in 
Broad  street.  I  know  both  Mr.  Harker  and  Mr. 
Booker.  So  you  came  down  here  to  spend  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  at  your  Uncle  Webster’s  farm?  It  is 
too  bad  that  you  and  your  friend  ran  into  trouble 
on  the  road,  but  I  dare  say  the  young  rascals 
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will  be  caught  and  punished,  and  you’ll  get  your 
money  back.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  Ned.  “Are  you  going  back 
to  the  city?” 

'  “Yes.  I  came  out  this  way  to  pay  a  flying  visit 
to  a  friend,”  said  Cutcliffe. 

Ned  guessed  who  the  friend  was.  The  broker 
v  landed  them  at  the  station  house  and  then  went 
on  his  way,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  boys 
and  saying  to  Ned  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn 
how  they  came  out  of  the  trouble.  That  was 
practically  an  invitation  for  the  boys  to  call  at 
his  office  and  tell  him  how  the  affair  ended.  Ned 
-  and  Will  told  their  story  of  the  hold-up  and  rob¬ 
bery  to  the  policeman  at  the  desk. 

“Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  rascals?”  said 
the  officer. 

“No.  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  down  this 
way,  as  I  only  visit  my  uncle  three  or  four  times 
a  year.  I  wouldn't  have  known  the  boys  if  I’d 
seen  their  faces.  Anyway  they  wore  handker¬ 
chiefs  which  concealed  the  greater  part  of  their 
features,  so  if  they  Avere  caught  and  lined  up 
with  others  neither  of  us  would  be  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  them.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  we  can  do  more  than 
we  are  doing  already  to  catch  that  crowd.  This 
job,  however,  shows  that  the^are  getting  bolder. 
It  is  actually  highway  robbery.  Heretofore  they 
have  only  been  accused  of  chicken  stealing,  and 
petty  mischief.  The  chief  isn’t  in  now,  but  I’ll 
report  the  matter  to  him  when  he  comes  in.  He 
may  send  more  men  out  to  look  for  them.  They 
appear  to  be  a  hard  lot  of  young  ruffians.” 

Ned  and  Will  took  their  leave  and  walked  out 
to  the  road  where  they  found  Ben  waiting  for 
them  in  the  wagon,  which  he  said  he  had  re¬ 
covered  near  the  farm  where  the  boys  abandoned 
it.  Supper  was  waiting  their  arrival  and  they 
sat  right  down  to  it.  Farmer  Webster  wanted 
to  know  if  the  train  was  late  in  reaching  Somer¬ 
ville. 

“No,”  replied  Ben;  “we  were  held  up  on  the 
road.” 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  old  man. 

Ben  told  the  story  and  everybody  looked  sur¬ 
prised. 

“They  ran  off  with  the  horse  and  wagon,  did 
they?”  said  his  father. 

“They  only  carried  it  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  and  left  it  near  the  lane  running  up  to  the 
Parker  house.  They  got  away  with  all  of  Ned’s 
money,  and  Will  Bates’,  too.” 

“My  gracious!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Webster. 

Nellie  gave  Will  a  sympathizing  look. 

“We  went  to  town  in  the  automobile  of  the 
gentleman  who  released  us,”  said  Ned,  “and  noti¬ 
fied  the  police.  Now  it’s  up  to  the  authorities 
to  do  something.” 

That  evening  when  Ned  and  Will  were  disrob¬ 
ing  for  bed  in  a  back  room  overlooking  the  lake. 
Will  called  his  companion’s  attention  to  a  ligfht 
which  flickered  about  through  the  trees  on  the 
island. 

“There’s  somebody  over  there,”  he  said. 

The  light  vanished,  but  it  reappeared  shortly 
and  the  hoys  followed  its  movements.  Ned  went 
to  Ben’s  room,  found  him  in  bed  and  routed  him 

up. 

“Come  in  and  see  what  you  think  of  the  light 
on  Wood  Island,”  he  said. 


Ben  followed  him  and  watched  the  light,  too. 

“Those  rascals  might  he  over  there,”  he  said. 

“I  wouldn’t  he  surprised  but  they  are.  If  you 
had  a  ’phone  into  town  we  could  tell  the  nolice,” 
said  Ned. 

“Let’s  sail  over  in  the  boat  and  see  if  they’re 
there?”  said  Ben. 

“There’s  six  of  them,  and  tough  chaps  they 
seem  to  be  to  handle.  If  they  got  wise  to  our 
presence  we’d  have  a  stiff  fight  on  our  hands.” 

“We’d  have  to  he  cautious.  If  we  discovered 
them  there  we’d  take  possession  of  the  boat,  or 
raft,  that  carried  them  over,  and  then  they’d  be 
marooned.  Then  we’d  come  hack,  notify  the 
police  and  they’d  be  nabbed.” 

“I’m  game  to  go,”  said  Ned.  “Are  you  with 
us,  Will?” 

“Yes.” 

Ben  dressed  himself,  and  the  boys  left  the 
house  by  way  of  the  kitchen.  When  they  reached 
the  landing  they  found  that  *  the  sailboat  was 
missing. 

“Those  ruffians  have  stolen  it,”  said  Ben.  “See, 
the  lock  has  been  broken.” 

“Can  we  get  another  boat?”  said  Ned. 

“The  Parkers  have  a  rowboat,  but  they  keep  it 
in  the  boathouse,  which  is  locked.  The  .only  way 
to  get  it  is  for  me  to  go  to  the  house,  wake 
somebody  up  and  get  the  key.” 

“Go  on,  we’ll  wait  for  you.” 

“You’d  better  wait  at  the  boathouse.” 

Ben  started  for  the  Parker  farmhouse  and  Ned 
and  Will  for  the  boathouse.  Fifteen  minutes 
elapsed  before  Ben  showed  up  with  the  key. 

“Old  man  Parker  didn’t  want  to  let  me  have 
the  use  of  the  boat  at  this  hour.  He  gave  in 
when  I  told  him  that  the  chicken  stealers  had 
stolen  our  sailboat  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
island.  I  told  him  about  the  hold-up  this  even¬ 
ing  and  then  he  let  me  have  the  key,”  said  Ben, 

He  unlocked  the  door  of  the  boathouse  and 
shoved  the  boat  out. 

“No.  Not  a  gleam,”  said  Will. 

“See  any  light  on  the  island?”  asked  Ben. 

“I’d  like  to  know  what  they’re  doing  on  the 
island,”  said  Ben,  handing  out  two  pair  of  oars. 

“We  don’t  know  that  they  are  on  the  island,” 
said  Ned.  “Might  be  somebody  else.” 

“I  don’t  know  anybody  who  would  go  there 
after  dark.” 

Ben  cautioned  them  to  pull  slowly  and  make 
as  little  noise  as  possible. 

“It’s  fortunate  for  us  that  the  stairs  are  dim 
and  there’s  no  moon,”  he  said,-  “otherwise  they 
might  see  us  coming  and  lay  for  us.  It  wouldn’t 
he  nice  to  fall  into  a  trap  and  get  laid  out.” 

Ned  and  Will  pulled  a  slow  and  regular  stroke 
while  Ben  steered.  On  reaching  the  island  they 
began  circumnavigating  it  in  search  of  the  sail¬ 
boat.  After  going  half  around  the  shore  they 
*  came  upon  the  boat  moored  on  the  far  side  of 
the  island.  As  the  rowboat  glided  like  a  shadow 
alongside  of  it,  the  boys  listened  to  see  if  any 
one  was  in  the  little  cabin,  the  door  of  which 
was-  open,  which  showed  that  the  lock  had  been 
broken.  They  didn’t  hear  a  sound.  The  night 
breeze  carried  the  sounds  of  loud  talking  and 
laughter  to  their  ears. 

“The  gang  is  down  in  the  hollow,  otherwise 
we’d  see  the  light  they  have,”  said  Ben.  “It’s  a 
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wonder  they  haven’t  left  one  of  their  number  on 
watch.” 

“There  might  be  a  watcher  on  the  beach.  It’s 
too  dark  to  see,”  said  Ned. 

On  the  chance  that  there  is  we  won’t  land  to 
unloosen  the  rope,  but  cut  it  off  a  yard  from  the 
bow.  Move  the  boat  along  forward  far  enough 
for  Bates  to  cut  the  rope,  then  I’ll  grab  hold  of 
the  short  end  and  hold  on  to  it  while  you  chaps 
pull  away,  and  we’ll  tow  the  sailboat  away  from 
the  island  a  bit  before  getting  aboard  and  hoist¬ 
ing  the  sail.  There  isn’t  a  whole  lot  of  wind 
anyway.  The  maneuver  was  carried  out  success¬ 
fully  without  those  on  the  island  becoming  a 
whit  the  wiser.  Ben  decided  that  they  might 
as  well  tow  the  boat  all  the  way  to  the  landing, 
and  they  did.  Securing  it  to  the  little  wharf  they 
took  the  rowboat  back  to  the  boathouse  and  locked 
it  up,  Ben  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

“I  guess  we’ve  got  those  rascals  trapped  now,” 
he  said.  “In  the  morning  I’ll  drive  in  to  town 
and  fetch  out  a  bunch  of  policemen.  We’ll  sail 
them  to  the  island,  and  they’ll  go  ashore  and 
round  up  the  young  crooks.  That  will  be  a  good 
job  for  Decoration  Day.” 

“Are  you  sure  they  won’t  be  able  to  get  away 
from  the  island  when  they  discover  that  the  boat 
has  been  taken?”  said  Ned. 

“How  are  they  going  to  get  away  without  even 
a  raft  or  implements  to  make  one?  No,  they’re' 
safe  to  remain  all  night.” 

“If  they  are  good  swimmers  they  might  reach 
the  shore,  don’t  you  think?” 

“The  distance  is  too  far.  Not  many  swimmers 
could  make  it.” 

“When  they  find  that  they’ve  either  got  to  leave 
the  island  or  be  taken  in  the  morning  they  are 
likely  to  take  some  risk.” 

“Let  them.  I  don’t  care.  If  they  drown  that’s 
their  funeral.” 

The  boys  entered  the  house  and  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Capture  of  the  Rascals. 

Ben  was  up  at  half-past  five  next  morning  and 
went  to  the  barn  to  harness  the  mare  to  the  light 
wagon.  But  first  he  went  toward  the  shore  to 
take  a  look  at  the  island.  His  eyes  took  in  the 
landing  first  and  to  his  consternation  he  saw  that 
the  sailboat  was  gone.  He  rushed  down  to  the 
wharf  and  saw  that  the  line  had  been  unfastened 
from  the  ring.  He  could  reach  only  one  con¬ 
clusion — that  at  least  one  of  the  marooned  young 
rascals  had  managed  to  swim  ashore,  had  got 
possession  of  the  boat,  sailed  back  and  taken  his 
friends  off.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
no  use  going  after  the  police.  A  long  log  float¬ 
ing  close  in  to  the  beach  indicated  that  probably 
a  couple  of  the  boy  had  paddled  themselves  over 
on  it. 

“Confound  them!”  growled  Ben.  “They  prob¬ 
ably  sailed  across  to  one  of  the  coves  and  made 
off,  like  the  ‘Indians’  did.  We’ll  have  to  start 
off  after  breakfast  and  look  for  the  boat.  They’re 
a  nervy  bunch,  but  they’ll  get  all  that’s  coming 
to  them  when  they  do  get  caught.” 

He  returned  to  the  barn  and  told  the  hired  man 
about  the  state  of  affairs,  recounting  how  he, 
Ne$  and  Will  had  recaptured  the  boat  the  night 


before  and  then  went  to  bed  feeling  sure  that 
they  had  bottled  the  bunch  up.  Ned  and  Will 
did  not  get  up  till  they  were  called  to  breakfast, 
then  they  found  out  how  the  young  crooks  had 
come  out  ahead  after  all. 

“I  was  afraid  they’d  manage  to  get  away  some¬ 
how,”  said  Ned. 

“I  won’t  be  happy  till  I  hear  those  chaps  are 
in  jail,”  said  Ben.  “I’ve  got  to  go  hunting  for 
the  boat  right  away.  If  you  fellows  want  to  come 
along  all  right,  but  you  don’t  have  to,  John  will 
go  with  me.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Ned. 

“Count  me  in,”  chimed  in  Will,  whereat  Miss 
Nellie  did  not  look  pleased. 

The  boys  started  right  after  breakfast  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  course  they  had  taken  when  they 
went  in  search  of  the  boat  on  the  previous  oc¬ 
casion.  The  lake  was  about  six  or  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  being  oblong  in  shape  and  some¬ 
what  irregular  in  outline.  The  irregularity  was 
mostly  on  the  side  opposite  the  Webster  farm. 
As  the  sailboat  was  not  on  the  lake  it  must  of 
necessity  be  hidden  in  one  of  the  many  coves. 
Its  recovery  seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  of 
time.  It  took  them  an  hour  to  get  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  They  saw  the  sloop  tied 
in  a  little  creek.  * 

“There  she  is,”  said  Will,  pointing. 

The  creek  ran  into  the  bluff  like  a  narrow 
wedge  of  water,  and  to  reach  her  they  had  to 
follow  the  descent  of  the  bluff  away  from  the 
lake.  The  upper  part  of  the  creek  was  lost  in 
grass  and  cattails,  but  it  was  easy  to  pass  along 
the  side  of  it.  This  the  three  boys  did,  and  were 
approaching  the  boat  when  they  were  unexpect¬ 
ed  assaulted  by  a  volley  of  small  stones  and  bits 
of  wood.  Then  with  a  wild  Comanche  yell  four 
masked  boys  rushed  upon  them  with  clubs.  There 
was  no  avenue  of  escape  for  the  three  lads  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  direction  of  the  boat  and  the  lake. 
They  retreated  that  way. 

“We’ll  have  to  try  and  stand  them  off  until  we 
can  cut  the  boat  free  and  push  her  out  into  the 
lake,”  said  Ned. 

But  when  they  started  to  get  into  the  boat  two 
other  masked  boys  rose  up  out  of  the  cockpit 
and  struck  at  them  with  their  clubs.  Caught  be¬ 
tween  two  fires  the  three  put  up  a  desperate 
fight,  and  by  sheer  grit  forced  their  way  on  to 
the  boat.  While  Ned  and  Will  were  fighting  the 
two  young  ruffians  in  the  cockpit,  Ben,  who  had 
wrested  a  club  from  one  of  them,  kept  the  other 
four  at  bay.  Bleeding  from  a  cut  on  his  head, 
Ned  launched  himself  on  his  opponent  and  over¬ 
threw  him.  The  young  rascal’s  head  hitting  the 
edge  of  the  boat’s  side  he  lost  consciousness,  and 
that  gave  Ned  a  chance  to  help  Will,  who  was 
getting  the  worst  of  his  fight.  The  second  ruffian 
was  disposed  of,  bound  with  a  piece  of  rope,  and 
shoved  into  the  cabin. 

Ben  was  pretty  hard  pressed  by  this  time,  and 
only  the  fact  that  he  stood  on  top  of  the  cabin, 
and  therefore  higher  than  the  four  young  crooks, 
had  saved  him  from  being  done  up.  Two  of  the 
rascals  retreated  to  the  bow  and  got  aboard. 
They  rushed  down  on  Ben,  swearing  to  knock 
him  into  the  creek.  To  meet  them  Ben  had  to 
draw  back  behind  the  lowered  boom  and  bunched 
mainsail.  The  other  two  took  advantage  of  his 
retreat  to  clamber  aboard.  Ben  would  have  been 
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forced  overboard  but  for  the  fact  that  Ned  and 
Will  having  disposed  of  their  opponents  were 
able  to  come  to  his  aid.  They  sprang  ashore,  ran 
to  the  bow,  got  aboard  there  and  rushed  down  on 
the  four  ruffians. 

Taken  in  the  rear  by  the  two  young  New  York¬ 
ers,  who  meant  business,  they  became  confused, 
and  one  of  them  was  knocked  senseless  into  the 
cockpit.  Ben  closed  with  one  and  fairly  threw 
him  into  the  creek.  The  other  two  tried  to  es¬ 
cape,  but  were  pounded  into  submission  and  cap¬ 
tured.  The  chap  who  landed  in  the  creek  swam 
to  the  bank,  a  few  feet  away,  and  made  his 
escape.  With  five  bound  prisoners,  two  of  them 
unconscious,  the  victors  unmoored  the  sailboat 
and  pushed  her  out  of  the  crook.  They  were  a 
badly  mussed  bunch;  every  one  was  bleeding 
from  one  or  more  small  wounds  received  from  the 
clubs  of  their  adversaries.  Ben  had  a  lump  on 
his  forehead  and  half  a  dozen  bruises  on  his  arms. 
Ned  suffered  from  two  nasty  cuts  and  several 
bruises,  while  Will  had  his  share  of  scars  to 
show. 

It  had  been  no  fool  of  a  scrap,  but  the  five 
tough  boys  had  got  much  the  worst  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  for  the  other  boys  didn’t  care  in  the 
heat  of  the  fight  if  they  broke  their  heads.  Their 
progress  across  the  lake  was  slow  on  account 
of  the  light  wind.  The  excitement  being  over  the 
three  boys  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  their  hurts, 
and  the-  sensation  was  not  pleasant. 

“Here  comes  a  launch,”  said  Ben,  who  was 
steering.  “It  belongs  to  the  sanitarium.  'There 
are  half  a  dozen  policemen  in  it  and  they  are 
heading  for  us.” 

“Tack  for  it.  "We  can  get  rid  of  our  prisoners 
without  the  trouble  of  taking  them  to  town,”  said 
Ned. 

Instead  of  tacking  Ned  threw  the  boat  into  the 
wind  and  waited  for  the  launch,  which  was  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  naphtha  engine,  to  come  up. 

“Hello,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  recognizing 
Ben.  “Have  you  seen  those  boys  who  held  you 
and  your  friends  up?” 

“I  should  say  we  did  see  them,  and  had  the 
fight  of  our  lives  to  save  ourselves.  We  captured 
five  of  them  and  have  them  aboard  here.  The 
sixth  got  away,’’  returned  Ben. 

“Good!”  cried  the  officer. 

In  a  moment  or  two  more  the  launch  ran  along¬ 
side  the  sailboat. 

“You  lads  look  as  if  you’d  been  in  a  tough 
scrimmage,”  said  one  of  the  policemen,  as  he 
stepped  aboard. 

“We’re  all  bunged  up,”  said  Ned. 

The  prisoners  were  hauled  out  of  the  cabin 
and  inspected. 

“We’ve  got  you  at  last,  have  we?”  said  the 
officer  in  charge.  “Every  one  of  you  will  go  to 
the  reformatory  for  several  years.  You’ve  begun 
well,  and  if  you  don’t  mend  your  ways  hereafter 
you’ll  get  behind  the  bars  at  Trenton.” 

The  rascals  had  nothing  to  say.  They  scowled 
darkly  upon  the  three  lads  who  had  captured  them 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  doing  if  they  could  have  got  at  them.  The 
launch  took  the  sailboat  in  tow,  and  the  prisoners 
were  landed  at  the  Webster  wharf.  One  of  the 
officers  took  the  launch  back  to  the  sanitarium 
property,  and  getting  their  wagon  drove  down 
to  the  Webster  farm  where  the  prisoners  were 


waiting  on  the  road  under  the  guard  of  the  rest 
of  the  policemen.  The  five  young  rascals  were 
taken  to  the  station  house  and  later  identified 
as  workers  in  the  factory.  They  refused  to  squeal 
on  the  one  lucky  chap  who  made  his  escape. 

Ned,  Ben  and  Will  testified  to  the  hold-up  and 
other  things  when  the  young  crooks  were  brought 
before  the  magistrate.  On  being  searched  con¬ 
siderable  more  money  than  the  amount  taken 
from  the  two  New  Yorkers  were  found  upon  them 
and  the  authorities  took  charge  of  it.  Although 
there  was  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind  that  these 
boys  were  guilty  of  the  hold-up,  Ned,  Will  and 
Ben  were  unable  to  positively  identify  them. 
However,  there  was  enough  other  evidence 
against  them  to  secure  their  committal  to  the 
State  Reformatory,  and  there  they  went  in  due 
time.  Ned  and  Will  returned  to  New  York  next 
morning  in  time  to  reach  their  offices  at  the  usual 
time.  Thinking  it  might  be  >veli  to  improve  his 
acquaintanceship  with  Broker  Cutcliffe,  Ned  call¬ 
ed  on  the  gentleman  that  afternoon.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  trader’s  private  room. 

“Well,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  broker,  “how 
did  you  come  out  with  respect  to  that  hold-up? 
Were  the  young  rascals  arrested?” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  I  and  my  friends  who  caught 
them,”  replied  Ned. 

Ned  told  him  about  their  subsequent  advern 
tures  with  the  young  crooks,  and  showed  the  two 
•scalp  wounds  he  got  in  the  scrap  in  the  creek. 

“You  had  quite  a  time  of  it,”  saifi  the  broker; 
“however,  as  long  as  you  got  the  rascals  in  jail  I 
suppose  you’re  satisfied.” 

“I  am,”  said  Ned. 

Ned  remained  half  an  hour  with  Cutcliffe  and 
then  took  his  leave,  receiving  an  invitation  to 
drop  in  again.  A  day  or  two  later  Ned  heard 
his  boss  tell  an  old  customer  to  buy  W.  &  R,, 
assuring  him  it  was  good  for  a  five  or  ten  point 
raise.  Ned  thought  the  pointer  was  worth  taking 
a  chance  on  and  he  bought  400  shares  at  72. 

“Been  speculating  lately?”  asked  Will,  that 
afternoon.  “I  haven’t  heard  -  you  mention  the 
market  for  some  time.” 

“I  bought  a  few  shares  of  W.  &  R.  to-day  on 
the  strength  of  a  tip  I  heard  Mr.  Harker  give  a 
customer.  “I  hope  to  win  out,  but  it’s  a  risk,  you 
know.” 

Will  supposed  he  had  bought  50  or  100  shares 
and  said  no  more  about  it.  In  four  days  W.  & 
R.  was  up  eight  points.  Ned  concluded  he 
wouldn’t  risk  his  deal  any  further,  as  the  price 
might  drop  at  any  moment,  so  he  sold  out  and 
cleared  a  profit  of  $3,200.  When  the  little  bank 
settled  with  him  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  little  over  $10,000. 

“I’m  certainly  playing  in  luck,”  he  told  himself 
as  he  locked  the  money  up  in  his  safe  deposit 
box. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — On  Account  of  a  Girl. 

On  the  following  day  as  Ned  was  returning 
from  an  errand  he  met  a  young  lady  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  looking  for  some  office  apparently. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Greene’s  office  is?” 
she  asked  Ned. 

“What’s  his  first  name?  Is  it  Cyrus  Greene 
you’re  after?” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  young  lady. 

“Go  down  this  corridor  and  turn  to  the  right.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  young  lady,  and  she 
started  off. 

Ned  went  on  to  his  office.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  out  in  the  corridor  again,  bound  on  another 
errand.  He  ran  into  a  sour-looking,  middle-aged' 
man. 

“Are  you  acquainted  with  this  building?”  asked 
the  man. 

“Pretty  well.  I  work  on  this  floor.” 

“I  want  to  find  the  office  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Greene. 
Know  where  it  is?” 

“Go  down  this  corridor  and  turn  to  your  right.” 

The  man  started  off  and  Ned  wondered  if  there 
was  any  connection  between  him  and  the  young 
lady  who  he  had  directed  to  the  same  office.  When 
he  got  back  he  encountered  Greene’s  messenger 
whom  he  knew. 

“Hello,  Tom,”  he  said,  “I  sent  two  persons  to 
your  office  a  while  ago.  One  was  a  pretty  young 
lady  and  the  other  was  a  crabbed  elderly  chap, 
did  you  see  them?” 

“I  did.  You’d  have  done  the  young  lady  a  good 
turn  if  you’d  sidetracked  the  man,  who  is  her 
uncle.” 

“How  so?”  asked  Ned,  inquisitively. 

“The  young  lady  owns  a  small  block  of  a  min¬ 
ing  stock  called  Spanish  Flat.  It  has  been  in 
the  dumps  for  a  long  time.  Her  uncle  gave  if 
to  her  when  it  amounted  to  nothing.  Lately  there 
has  been  a  strike  in  the  mine  and  the  price  has 
jumped  up  to  $2  a  share.  The  young  lady  heard 
about  it  and  she  decided  to  sell  the  stock,  as  she 
wanted  the  money.  Somebody  recommended  her 
to  Greene  and  she  brought  the  stock  to  him. 
Her  uncle  heard  about  the  rise  in  the  price  and 
he  asked  her  to  return  the  certificates.  She 
wouldn’t  do  it,  telling  him  she  was  going  to  sell 
it.  That  made  him  mad  and  he  told  her  she  had 
no  right  to  sell  it,  as  it  belonged  to  him.  She 
denied  it,  for  she  had  accepted  it  in  settlement 
qf  a  small  claim  she  had  against  her  uncle.  At 
least  that  is  what  she  told  Greene.  She  left  the 
stock  and  went  away.  Ten  minutes  afterward 
the  uncle  came  in,  asked  if  she  had  been  there, 
and,  finding  she  had,  and  had  left  the  stock,  he 
demanded  it.  Greene  wouldn’t  give  i;  to  him 
without  an  order  from  her.  The  uncle  made  such 
a  fuss  that  Greene  said  he  would  held  on  to  the 
certificates  until  the  matter  was  settled  between 
them.” 

“Well?”  said  Ned. 

“That’s  all.  The  uncle  left  saying  he  would 
get  an  order  from  some  judge  and  return  to¬ 
morrow  for  the  stock.” 

“If  the  stock  really  belongs  to  the  young  lady 
how  can  he  get  an  order  to  make  her  give  it  up?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  heard  the  boss  tell  the  cashier 
that  he  didn’t  believe  the  girl’s  uncle  had  any 
right  t,o  the  stock,  but  he  didn’t  consider  it  safe 
to  sell  it  under  the  circumstances.  He  said  if' 
the  young  lady  came  back  and  asked  to  have  the 
order  cancelled  he  would  agree  to  it.” 

“A  sort  of  family  scrap,  I  guess,”  said  Ned. 
“The  old  gent  wants  the  stock  back  because  it  has 
unexpectedly  gone  up  in  value.  He  looks  like  a 
miserly  old  hunk.” 

An  hour  later  Ned  saw  the  young  lady  com¬ 
ing  down  Wall  Street,  and  looking  about  as  if 
she  expected  to  meet  somebody  she  didn’t  want 


to  see.  At  that  moment  Ned  saw  the  uncle  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  office  building  and  he 
judged  he  ’was  there  to  head  off  his  niece.  As 
his  sympathy  was  with  the  young  lady  he  made 
bold  to  stop  her. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  he  said. 

She  stepped  and  looked  frightened. 

“Do  you  remember  my  face?”  he  asked,  politely. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,” 
she  said  nervously. 

“About  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  you  stopped  me 
in  the  third  floor  corridor  of  the  Atlas  Building 
and  asked  me  to  direct  you  to  Cyrus  Greene’s 
office.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  I  found  the  office.” 

“I  know  you  did.  A  little  while  afterward  an 
elderly  man  stopped  me  and  asked  me  the  same 
question.” 

“That  was  my  uncle.  And  you  directed  him  to 
the  office?” 

“I  did.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did,  for  I  understand 
it  made  trouble  for  you.”  \ 

“Oh,  my,  he  must  have  got  my  stock.  It’s  a 
shame!” 

“No,  he  didn’t  get  your  stock,  but  he  made  such 
a  row  that  Greene  won’t  sell  it  according  to  your 
order.” 

“Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do?  The  stock  is  mine. 
My  uncle  sold  it  to  me  for  the  $250  he  owed  me.” 

“Have  you  got  a  paper  to  show  that?” 

“I  have  got  it  home.” 

“Then  he  can’t  stop  you  selling  it.  Mr.  Greene 
said  if  you  called  and  asked  for  the  return  of 
the  stock  he’d  give  it  to  you.” 

.  “Then  I’ll  go  there  now.” 

“I  wouldn’t,  for  your  uncle  is  hanging  around 
the  entrance  of  the  building  as  if  he  expected 
you  to  return.” 

“Then  what  shall  I  do?”  she  asked,  nervously. 

“I  work  for  Edward  Harker,  stock  broker,  on 
the  same  floor.  Here  is  his  card.  Come  in  here 
and  write  an  order  to  Mr.  Grepne  telling  him 
to  deliver  the  stock  to  Mr.  Harker.  He  knows 
I’m  Harker’s  messenger  and  when  I  present  the 
order  he’ll  give  me  the  stock.  Then  I’ll  either 
hand  it  to  Mr.  Harker  or  keep  it  myself  for  you. 
In  a  day  or  two  you  can  come  down  and  call  at 
our  office  for  it.  Ask  for  me.  I’ll  write  my 
name  on  the  back  of  the  card.  When  you  come 
down  after  the  stock  bring  the  paper  that  proves 
your  ownership  and  Mr,  Harker  will  sell  it  for 
you.” 

The  young  lady,  who  was  all  up  in  the  air, 
agreed  to  Ned’s  proposal.  She  wrote  the  order  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy. 

“I’ll  watch  out  for  you  to-morrow  or  next  day,” 
said  Ned,  “When  you  get  your  money  you  can 
bank  it  right  away,  and  then  your  uncle  can’t 
get  it  away  from  you,” 

“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  the 
young  lady. 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Miss  Williams,”  said  Ned, 
raising  his  hat. 

Then  the  girl  retraced  her  steps,  and  when 
Ned  entered  the  Atlas  Building  he  saw  the  uncle 
still  on  the  watch.  He  wont  straight  to  Broker 
Greene’s  office  and  presented  the  note.  Greene 
compared  the  signature  with  that  on  the  order 
given  him  by  the  young  lady,  and,  finding  that 
they  corresponded,  handed  over  the  certificates 
of  the  Spanish  Flat  mining  shares.  They  called 
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lor  1,000  shares,  and  were  worth  on  the  curb 
$2,000,  Ned  put  the  envelope  that  held  them  in 
the  office  safe,  with  his  name  on  the  corner,  and 
was  prepared  to  give  them  to  the  owner  when 
she  called.  About  eleven  next  morning,  while 
Ned  was  out,  the  girl’s  uncle,  whose  name  was 
Sawyer,  entered  the  office,  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Harker.  He  was  shown  into  the  private  room 
and  he  made  a  demand  on  the  broker  for  the 
Spanish  Flat  shares  which  Greene  had  told  him 
lie  had  delivered  to  Harker  on  Miss  Williams’s 
order,  showing  Sawyer  the  order  in  her  writing 
which  the  uncle  recognized.  As  Ned  had  said 
nothing  to  his  boss  about  getting  the  stock  from 
Greene,  he  told  Sawyer  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  transaction. 

“How  can  you  say  that  when  Mr.  Greene  told 
me  he  handed  the  certificates  to  your  boy  on  my 
niece’s  written  order,  which  I  saw?” 

Harker  rang  for  Ned  and  a  clerk  responded. 

“Is  Sherlock  out?”  said  Harker. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  clerk. 

“Well,  run  into  Cyrus  Greene’s  office  and  find 
out  if  he  delivered  any  mining  stock  to  my  mes¬ 
senger  on  a  written  order.” 

The  clerk  went  and  shortly  returned. 

“Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Greene  showed  me  the  order. 
The  stock  was  ordered  to  be  handed  over  to 
you.” 

“It’s  very  funny  that  the  boy  didn’t  do  it,  then. 
Send  him  in  here  when  he  gets  back.” 

While  waiting  the  broker  learned  Sawyer’s  side 
of  the  question.  Then  Ned  walked  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  room.  He  was  astonished  to  see  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams’  uncle  in  the  place.  It  was  clear  he  had 
learned  that  his  niece’s  stock  had  changed  quar¬ 
ters.  The  boy  was  not  surprised,  then,  when  his 
boss  said: 

“Sherlock,  did  you  get  1,000  shares  of  Spanish 
Flat  stock  from  Mr.  Greene  yesterday  afternoon 
on  an  order  signed  by  the  alleged  owner,  Miss 
Williams?” 

“I  did,”  replied  the  boy. 

“How  came  you  to  get  that  order?  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Miss  Williams?” 

“I  am  slightly  acquainted  with  her.” 

“The  order  read  that  the  certificates  were  to  be 
delivered  to  me.  Why  didn’t  you  give  them  to 
me  or  the  cashier?” 

“Because  it  was  arranged  between  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams  and  myself  that  I  was  to  keep  them  for  her 
till  she  called  for  them.” 

“Then  why  wasn’t  the  order  made  out  to  you?” 

“Because  Mr.  Greene  might  not  have  regarded 
me  as  a  responsible  person,  and  have  refused  to 
give  them  to  me.” 

“Then  my  name  was  used  as  a  convenience?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  right  did  you  have  to  make  use  of  it  that 
way?” 

“No  right.  I  merely  did  it  for  the  young  lady’s 
benefit.” 

“Didn’t  you  consider  the  stock  would  be  as  safe 
in  my  hands  as  in  yours?” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  I  saw  no  reason  for  actually 
bringing  you  into  the  case.  The  young  lady  may 
ask  you  to  sell  the  shares,  or  she  may  no!;.  I 
think  now  she  won’t.” 

“Why  do  you  think  that?” 

“Because  I  see  her  uncle  here.  He  wants  to 


get  the  stock  away  from  her.  He  has  no  right  to 
do  so  according  to  her  statement.” 

“Eh!  eh!  What  are  you  talking  about?”  burst 
out  Mr.  Sawyer.  “The  stock  belongs  to  me  and 
I  intend  to  have  it.” 

“Your  niece  told  me  that  she  has  a  paper  sign¬ 
ed  by  you  transferring  the  ownership  of  the 
shares  for  the  sum  of  $250  which  you  owed  her 
at  the  time,”  said  Ned. 

“No  such  thing.  I  defy  her  to  produce  such  a 
paper,”  snorted  Sawyer. 

“We  will  have  no  argument  over  this  matter,” 
interposed  the  broker.  “You  have  the  certificates, 
I  believe,  that  you  received  from  Mr.  Greene?” 
he  said  to  Ned. 

“Yes  sir.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

“They  are  in  the  safe,  sir.” 

“You  will  get  them  and  hand  them  to  me.” 

“You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  Mr.  Harker.  They 
are  the  property  of  Miss  Williams  and  I  intend 
to  give  them  to  her.” 

“They  are  not  her  property,”  sputtered  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

“I  will  hold  the  certificates  until  I  decide  who 
is  the  rightful  owner,”  said  the  broker. 

“I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  don’t  intend  to  give 
them  to  anybody  but  Miss  Williams,”  said  Ned. 

“Look  here,  young  man,”  said  Harker,  angrily, 
“I  believe  you  are  in  my  employ.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  do  as  I  order  you  to.” 

“But,  sir,  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,”  protested  Ned. 

“I  will  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter.” 

Ned,  however,  refused  to  give  them  up  to  his 
boss. 

“Very  well,”  said  Harker,  in  a  savage  tone, 
“your  connection  with  my  office  will  cease  on 
Saturday.” 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  discharged?” 

“Unless  you  hand  over  that  stock.” 

“Then,  sir,  I  will  leave  right  away,  for  I  decline 
to  hand  over  the  certificates.” 

Thus  speaking,  Ned  walked  out  of  the  room, 
secured  the  envelope  from  the  big  safe,  and  left 
the  office. 

Ned  went  to  lunch  and  that  afternoon  learned 
that  Spanish  Flat  had  advanced  25  cents  that 
morning.  He  hung  around  the  exchange  until 
closing  time,  when  he  went  home.  There  he 
found  a  note  from  Miss  Williams,  who  had  been 
down  to  Harker’s  office  and  learned  he  had  been 
.discharged.  She  was  so  sorry  she  had  caused 
him  trouble.  She  ask  id  Ned  to  call  on  her.  Ned 
did  so,  and  she  gave  him  written  authority  to 
sell  her  shares  of  Spanish  Flat  for  her. 

Ned  had  the  bee  in  his  bonnet  of  starting  out 
for  himself  in  the  brokerage  business. 

He  hunted  up  a  small  office,  had  it  fixed  up,  and 
then  met  Will  and  took  him  around  to  it.  Will 
was  surprised  that  he  had  left  Harker’s  and  was 
greater  surprised  at  him  starting  in  for  himself. 
The  two  boys  shortly  left  for  home. 


CHAPTER  IX.— The  Crook. 

Two  days  afterward  a  Curb  broker  Ned  had  got 
friendly  with  tipped  him  off  to  sell  Spanish  Flat, 
which  was  now  up  to  $3.35.  He  did  so,  and 
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when  Miss  Williams  called  he  had  the  money 
ready  for  her. 

“Yon  are  awfully  good,”  she  said.  I  have 
made  $1,350  more  than  I  expected.  I  intended  to 
sell  the  shares  for  $2,000.” 

“I  know  you  did.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  able 
to  get  a  better  price.  It  pays  sometimes  to  hold 
on  to  a  stock.” 

“I  owe  you  $250  and  your  commission.” 

“On  stock  that  sells  over  $3  a  share  the  com- 
mision  is  6  1-4  a  share.  At  that  rate  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  $75.” 

Miss  Williams  handed  him  $325  in  settlement 
of  what  she  owed  him. 

“You  might  keep  the  $3,000  for  me  if  you  think 
you  can  use  it  to  advantage,”  she  said. 

“Very  well.  I’ll  give  you  a  receipt  for  it.  Now 
sigrHthis  order  authorizing  me  to  use  the  money 
according  to  my  judgment.” 

She  did  so. 

“You  had  better  drop  in  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  see  that  I  haven’t  decamped  with  your 
money.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  that,”  she  laughed. 

“I’m  obliged  to  you  for  your  confidence.” 

“I  think  you  have  proved  your  honesty.  You 
might  have  sold  my  shares  and  kept  the  money.” 

“You  could  have  had  me  arrested  if  I  had  done 
so.” 

“But  if  you  had  run  away,  how  could  I  have 
found  you?” 

“That’s  right.  You  would  have  had  to  trace 
me.  As  I  am  worth  $17,000,  and  hope  to  make 
more,  I  guess  your  three  thousand  is  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  me.” 

“When  had  I  better  come  down  again?” 

“Any  time.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you. 
We  have  become  such  good  friends  that  your 
pretty  face  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  office.” 

“Dear  me,  aren’t  you  complimentary?  Do  you 
know  I’m  nearly  thirty?” 

“You  don’t  look  it  if  you  are.  I  thought  you 
were  about  twenty-two.” 

“No.  I  am  over  twenty-eight.” 

“I’ll  keep  it  dark,”  laughed  Ned.  “You  are  a 
music  teacher,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes.  I  am  doing  very  well  at  it.  I  give 
lessons  at  the  residences  of  my  pupils.  When  I 
began,  some  of  my  pupils  came  to  the  house,  but 
my  uncle  objected  because  the  noise,  as  he  called 
it,  disturbed  him.” 

“He  hasn’t  any  business,  then?” 

“No.  He’s  living  on  his  money.” 

“And  he  had  the  nerve  to  try  and  do  you  out 
of  that  stock.” 

“That  was  because  the  price  of  it  went  up. 
When  he  sold  it  to  me  it  was  only  worth  about 
thirty  cents  a  share.  He  tried  to  sell  it  for  that, 
but  the  best  offer  he  got  then  was  25  cents. 
He  sold  it  to  me  for  that.” 

“When  it  jumped  up  to  $2  he  regretted  the 
sale  and  tried  to  get  it  back.  As  he  had  given 
you  a  bill  of  sale,  I  don’t  see  how  he  expected  to 
succeed.” 

“He  thought  I  was  easy,  I  guess,  but  I  wasn’t. 
He  was  mean  enough  to  give  me  all  the  trouble 
he  could.  If  he  had  got  his  hands  on  the  stock 
he  would  have  sold  it  at  $2  himself.” 

“You  could  have  brought  him  into  court  c  id 
forced  him  to  give  up.” 

“He  didn’t  think  I  would  do  that.” 
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“In  any  case  you  would  have  lost  the  addi¬ 
tional  $1,350  I  got  for  it.” 

“Yes.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  interest  your¬ 
self  in  me.  I  won’t  forget  it,  nor  that  you  lost 
your  position  on  my  account.” 

“Have  you  noticed  any  worry  on  my  counten¬ 
ance  on  account  of  that?” 

“No.  I  guess  you  are  doing  better.” 

“I  ought  to  do  better.  The  nine  dollars  a  week 
I  got  from  Harker  for  running  my  legs  off  around 
the  Street  looks  very  small  to  me  now.  A  whole 
lot  smaller  than  the  six  dollars  I  got  when  I 
started  in  over  three  years  ago  did  in  those 
times.” 

Miss  Williams  gave  Ned  her  new  address  and 
invited  him  to  call  on  her  some  evening,  or  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

“I  feel  more  independent  now  I  am  away  from 
my  uncle’s  house,”  she  said.  “I  paid  him  my 
board  regularly,  but  he  always  tried  to  make  me 
feel  that  I  was  under  an  obligation  to  him.  He’ll 
miss  my  six  dollars,  for  a  dollar  looks  awful  big 
to  him,  and  I  expect  to  have  him  pestering  me 
with  a  request  to  come  back.” 

-  “But  you  won5t  go  back,  I  suppose?” 

“I  have  no  idea  of  it.  The  way  he  treated  me 
in  connection  with  the  mining  stock  was  the  last 
straw.” 

“I  should  think  it  was,”  said  Ned,  looking  at 
his  watch.  “Will  you  honor  me  with  7/our  com¬ 
pany  to  lunch?” 

The  young  lady  hesitated,  but  finally  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  they  started  out  together.  Ned 
hadn’t  forgotten  about  Broker  Cutcliffe  and  his 
possible  conspiracy  against  his  sister-in-law,  but 
he  saw  no  way  of  getting  any  real  evidence  on 
the  subject.  The  lady  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Washington  by  that  time,  as  indicated  by  the  let¬ 
ter  the  housekeeper  said  she  had  received  from 
her.  If  she  was  in  Washington,  of  course  she 
couldn’t  be  a  prisoner  at  the  sanitarium.  Never¬ 
theless,  Ned  had  his  doubts  about  the  case,  and 
he  frequently  cudgeled  his  brains  for  some  plan 
that  would  throw  light  on  the  subject.  So  far 
he  hadn’t  been  able  to  see  his  way  to  anything. 
One  morning  about  eleven  as  Ned  was  coming 
from  the  Curb  Exchange,  enroute  for  the  little 
bank,  he  was  astonished  to  meet  his  cousin  Ben. 

“Why,  hello,  Ben,  when  did  you  strike  town?” 
he  said,  shaking  hands  with  him. 

“About  an  hour  ago.  I  sent  you  a  letter  telling 
you  I  was  coming.” 

“I  didn’t  get  it.”  _ 

“I  suppose  not,  for  I  sent  it  to  Harker’s  office. 
I  just  come  from  there.  One  of  the  employees 
told  me  you  had  left  about  two  weeks  ago.  Make 
a  change?” 

“Yes;  I’m  in  business  on  my  own  hook  now.” 

“Are  you?  That’s  a  surprise.  You  never  wrote 
us  about  it.” 

“I  haven’t  told  anybody,  not  even  my  brother. 
You  mustn’t  say  anything  about  it  when  you 
reach  the  house.  ” 

“I  won’t  if  you  say  so;  but  why  are  you  keep¬ 
ing  it  quiet?” 

“I  have  reasons.  Come  around  to  my  office.” 

They  went  down  to  Hanover  street,  and  Ben 
was  soon  standing  before  his  cousin’s  door,  gap¬ 
ing  at  the  sign. 

“So  you’re  a  broker  now?”  he  said.  “Got  money 
enough  to  see  you  through?” 
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“I  guess  so.” 

“You’re  lucky.  I  didn’t  know  you  were  on  flush. 
Made  it  down  here?” 

“  Y  es — speculating.  ” 

.  “This  is  a  fine  little  office,”  said  Ben  when 
they  walked  in. 

“Yes,  it  fills  the  bill.  How  are  things  on  the 
farm?  Everybody  well?” 

“They  sure  are.  Sent  their  love  and  regards.” 

They  talked  together  for  an  hour  and  then  Ned 
took  Ben  out  to  lunch.  After  that  Ned  carried 
his  cousin  to  the  little  bank  where  they  watched 
the  quotations  a  while  and  then  went  back  to 
the  office.  Standing  at  the  door  of  his  office  was 
a  sporty  looking  chap,  wearing  a  plug  hat,  and, 
when  he  turned  around  on  hearing  the  boys  ap¬ 
proach,  showed  a  superfluous  amount  of  cheap 
jewelry.  Ned  had  sharp  eyes,  and  from  the  first 
look  he  caught  of  the  man  and  his  attitude  he 
suspected  him  of  trying  to  force  an  entrance  into 
the  office.'  The  man  started  to  saunter  away,  but 
Ned  stopped  him. 

“What  were  you  doing  at  that  door?”  he  asked 
him  sharply. 

“What’s  that  to  you,  young  fellow?”  replied 
the  sport. 

“I  want  to  know  because  that  is  my  office.” 

“Your  office!  That’s  pretty  good,”  sneered  the 
man.  “You  mean  you  work  there,  eh?  Well,  I 
wanted  to  see  your  boss.” 

“Edward  Sherlock?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  did  you  want  to  see  him  about?” 

“I’ll  tell  him  when  I  see  him.” 

“You  see  him  now.  My  name  is  Eward  Sher¬ 
lock.” 

“Tell  that  to  the  marines.” 

“It’s  my  opinion  you  were  trying  to  force  the 
door  when  you  found  no  one  was  in.  You’d  bet¬ 
ter  clear  out  or  I’ll  call  a  policeman.” 

“What’s  that?  I’ll  give  you  a  crack  on  the 
bean.” 

“Start  in  and  try  to  do  it  and  you’ll  land  in 
the  Old  Slip  station-house  so  quick  it  will  make 
your  head  swim.? 

The  man  glared  at  him. 

“You’re  too  smart  for  your  shoes,  young  fel¬ 
low.  Look  out  I  don’t  fix  you.” 

Thus  speaking  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  and  then  turned  around  and  watched  the 
boys  unlock  the  door  of  the  office. 

“Look  there.  See  that  mark?”  said  Ned  to  Ben. 
“It  was  made  by  a  jimmy.  That  chap  did  that, 
as  I  suspected.  He’s  a  crook,  and  ought  to  be 
behind  the  bars.” 

“We  came  in  time,”  said  Ben.  “There  he  is 
watching  us.” 

“I’ve  a  great  mind  to  telephone  the  police,” 
said  Ned.  “I  would  if  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  hang  around  the  building.” 

At  that  moment  the  sport  went  slowly  down¬ 
stairs. 

“I  guess  he’s  off,”  said  Ned. 

They  entered  the  room  and  shut  the  door.  Half 
an  hour  later  Will  Bates  came  in.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Ben,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
Half  an  hour  more  passed,  and  Ned  said  he 
guessed  it  was  time  to  shut  up  and  go  home. 

“Joe  will  be  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  “and  so 
will  Kittie.  There  is  always  room  to  accommo¬ 
date  you  when  you  turn  up.” 


Just  then  the  door  opened  and\  the  sport  re¬ 
appeared. 

“You  back  again?”  cried  Ned.  “What  do  you 
want?” 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Sherlock.” 

“I  told  you  before  that  I  am  Edward  Sher¬ 
lock,  the  tenant  of  this  room.” 

“Get  out.  You’re  the  office  boy,”  said  the  sport. 

“Get  out  of  here  or  I’ll  call  the  police.” 

“You’ll  call  nothing,”  said  the  sport,  snapping 
his  fingers.  “I  came  back  to  wipe  you  up  for 
insulting  me,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it,  see?” 

“I  guess  you’re  drunk.  Walk  out  of  here.” 

“I  will  when  I’ve  taken  a  little  of  the  conceit 
out  of  you.” 

“Ben,  we’ll  have  to  run  this  chap  out.  Get 
that  club  in  the  corner,  Will.” 

The  sport  stepped  over  and  struck  at  Ned.  The 
boy  dodged  and  grabbed  him.  Ben.  who  had 
muscles  of  steel,  seized  him,  too.  Before  the 
sport  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  he  was 
rushed  into  the  corridor.  As  Ned  shut  the  door 
the  fellow  shoved  his  leg  in  and  prevented  it 
closing.  Both  boys  pressed  their  shoulders  against 
the  door,  and  Ned  seized  the  wrist  thrust  through 
the  aperture  and  saw  a  pistol  in  the  hand.  Willie 
grasped  a  ruler  from  the  desk  and  rushed  for¬ 
ward  with  it  uplifted.  It  was  a  critical  moment. 


CHAPTER  X.— Ned’s  Big  Haul. 

Ben  saw  the  revolver  and  seized  it  near  the 
man’s  fingers.  Will  smashed  the  rascal  on  the 
hapd  with  the  ruler,  and  he  let  go  of  the  weapon 
with  a  volley  of  imprecations. 

“Open  the  door,”  said  Ben. 

Ned  stepped  back  and  Ben,  pulling  it  open, 
shoved  the  revolver  at  the  man’s  face. 

“Now  git!”  he  cried. 

“Give  me  my  gun  and  I’ll‘go,”  replied  the  sport, 
taking  water. 

“No.  You  won’t  get  your  gun  back.  Get  out  of 
here  or  we’ll  march  you  downstairs  and  hold  you 
for  a  cop.” 

“Hold  him,  Ben,  till  I  send  for  the  police,”  said 
Ned,  rushing  for  the  telephone  on  his  desk. 

The  sport,  hearing  that,  broke  away  and  flew 
down  the  corridor  and  then  the  stairs  as  fast  as 
he  could  go. 

“He’s  gone,”  said  Ben.  “I  could  have  shot  him, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  do  that.” 

“All  right,”  said  Ned.  “Give  me  the  gun,  and 
I’ll  put  it  in  the  safe.” 

.  e  Ten  minutess  later  the  boys  were  down  on  the 
sidewalk,  but  the  sport  was  not  in  sight.  Ned 
went  back,  hunted  up  the  janitor,  and  told  him 
about  the  man. 

“If  he  comes  back  have  him  arrested,”  said  the 
boy,  “and  I’ll  appear  against  him.” 

“I  will,”  said  the  janitor. 

The  boys  then  went  uptown.  Ben  only  remain¬ 
ed  over  night  in  the  city,  as  his  services  were 
needed  on  the  farm  at  that  busy  season.  He  went 
to  a  show  with  his  cousin  and  Will,  and  when  he 
left  the  New  Yorkers  promised  to  be  down  on 
the  Fourth,  which  was  close  by.  Next  day  Ned 
was  tipped  off  to  a  coming  rise  in  S.  &  T.,  and 
he  brought  1,000  shares  at  88.  The  little  bank 
secured  the  stock  after  some  difficulty  for  the 
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syndicate,  which  was  cornering  it  and  got  nearly 
all  that  was  on  the  market.  It  had  already  gone 
up  from  84,  and  it  rose  to  95  in  forty-eight 
hours.  That  caused  great  excitement  among  the 
speculators.  At  the  same  time  Ned  bought  his 
shares,  he  placed  an  order  for  300  for  the  account 
of  Miss  Williams,  sending  her  word  to  that  effect. 
When  it  got  to  95  she  came  downtown  in  great 
excitement,  for  Ned  had  told  her  he  had  bought 
it  for  88. 

“Why,  I’ve  made  $2,000  already,”  she  said  to 
him  at  his  office. 

“On  paper  you  have,”  replied  Ned. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  she  said. 

You  are  $2,1000  ahead,  but  you  haven’t  made 
it  yet.” 

“But  if  I  sell  at  once  I’ll  make  it,  won’t  I?” 

“Yes,  if  nothing  happens  before  I  get  your 
order  in.” 

“How  many  shares  have  you?” 

“One  thousand.” 

“My,  what  a  lot.  Why  don’t  you  sell  and  make 
$7,000?” 

“Because  I  expect  the  price  will  go  higher.” 

“Then  you  don’t  advise  me  to  sell?” 

“I  do  not,  but  you  can  do  as  you  please.  It’s 
your  money.” 

“I’ll  wait  till  you  sell.” 

“Give  me  an  order  to  sell  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment.” 

“Write  it  out  and  I’ll  sign  it.” 

Ned  did  so,  and  the  young  lady  put  her  name 
on  it. 

“Now  we’re  both  in  the  same  boat,  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,”  said  Ned.  “If  my  usual  luck  fails  me, 
we  are  liable  to  lose  not  only  the  profit  that 
we  see  ahead,  but  some  of  our  capital.  Are  you 
game  to  stand  by  the  issue?” 

“That  paper  shows  I  am,  doesn’t  it?”  she  said. 

“It  does,  but  I  am  giving  you  a  chance  to  draw 
out.” 

“You  have  a  great  deal  more  at  stake  than  I 
have.  I  am  willing  to  take  any  chances  on  your 
judgment.” 

“I  see  you  are  something  of  a  sport.  Well, 
if  you  should  change  your  mind  to-morrow,  or 
next  day,  or  at  any  time  before  I  sell,  send  me 
word  or  come  down  and  I  will  follow  your  direc¬ 
tions.” 

That  wound  up  the  interview,  and  the  young 
lady  went  away.  S.  &  T.  continued  to  boom,  and 
next  day  passed  the  100  mark.  Three  days  later 
it  reached  112,  with  the  lambs  going  crazy  over 
it.  Even  at  that  it  looked  good  for  a  higher 
figure,  but  Ned  wouldn’t  take  any  more  chances, 
and  he  ordered  his  own  1,000  shares  and  Miss 
Williams’  ,300  sold.  They  went  like  hot  cakes. 
This  proved  to  be  a  great  coup  for  Ned,  for  he 
cleared  $24,000,  or  nearly  two  and  one-half  times 
the  money  he  had  invested.  As  for  Miss  Wil¬ 
liams,  her  300  shares  brought  her  $7,000  in  round 
numbers,  which  made  her  worth,  to  her,  the  un¬ 
heard-of  amount  of  $10,000.  She  could  hardly 
believe  her  good  fortune  when  she  got  Ned’s  let¬ 
ter.  She  came  rushing  down  next  morning  to 
his  cffce. 

“You  don’t  mean  that  I  have  made  $7,000?”  she 
cried,  excitedly. 

“I  do  mean  it.  I’ve  made  $24,000  myself.” 

“I  can’t  realize  it,  Mr.  Sherlock.  It  is  only  a 
ferv/  weeks  ago  tji at  I  was  congratulating  myself 


that  my  small  investment  of  $250  in  Spanish  Flat 
mining  stock  had  suddenly  expanded  to  $2,000, 
and  that  I  had  a  fight  on  with  my  uncle  to  get  it. 

I  am  sure  I  never  would  have  got  it  but  for 
you,  unless  I  had  gone  to  court  over  it.  Anyway, 
by  advising  me  to  hold  on  to  it,  you  raised  the 
$2,000  to  over  $3,000,  and  now  you  have  put 
$7,000  more  in  my  hands.  I  really  think  you 
ought  to  let  me  divide  with  you,  for  I  never  could 
have  made  anything  myself.” 

“You  can’t  divide  with  me,  Miss  Williams. 
That  I  have  helped  you  make  the  money  is  true 
enough,  but  vou  are  welcome  to  all  I’ve  done  for 
you.  We  are  good  friends,  so  why  shouldn’t  I 
give  you  the  benefit  of  a  little  of  my  luck?” 

‘‘I’m  awfully  glad  you  made  so  much  money. 
You  deserve  it.” 

“Whether  I  deserve  it  or  not,  I’ll  get  it  as  soon 
as  the  little  bank  settles  with  me.  Then  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  turning  $10,000  over  to  you.” 

Two  days  before  the  Fourth  he  got  the  money, 
and  as  Miss  Williams  called  next  morning,  he 
counted  out  her  winnings  and  handed  them  to  her. 

“Thank  you.  Now  accept  this  from  me,”  she 
said,  handing  him  a  small  package. 

He  opened  it  and  found  a  handsome  pair  of 
diamond  cuff-buttons  and  a  diamond  incrusted 
watch-charm  bearing  his  initials  in  monogram. 

“I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Miss  Williams,” 
he  said.  “I  accept  your  two  presents  in  the  spirit 
in  which  you  offer  them,  and  will  wear  them  in 
remembrance  of  your  appreciation  of  my  ser¬ 
vices.” 

After  he  came  from  lunch  that  day  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  to  learn  if  the 
lady  had  returned  home.  A  woman,  who  said 
she  was  the  housekeeper,  replied  that  she  had  not. 

“She  has  been  away  several  weeks  now.  Have 
you  had  more  than  one  letter  from  her?”  asked 
Ned. 

“I  have  received  three  from  Philadelphia.” 

“She  hasn’t  sent  for  her  trunk?” 

“No.” 

“Isn’t  that  out  of  the  usual?” 

“Very  much  so,  but  it  isn’t  my  place  to  criticise 
her  actions.” 

“Certainly  not.  Are  you  sure  she  wrote  the 
letters  you  have  received?” 

“Why  who  else  could  write  them  and  sign  her 
name?” 

“You  know  her  handwrriting,  I  suppose?” 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  housekeeper  said: 

“May  I  ask  who  is  speaking?” 

“A  gentleman  who  is  interested  in  the  present 
whereabouts  of  your  mistress.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  your  name.” 

“Eward  Sherlock.” 

‘You  are  the  young  man  who  called  twice  at 
the  house?” 

“Yes.  Good-by,”  and  Ned  hung  up  the  receiver. 

That  afternoon  he  and  Will  took  a  late  train 
for  Somerville,  and  reached  the  Webster  farm 
without  anything  unusual  turning  up  this  time. 
They  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  found  the 
house  full  of  boarders.  That  made  no  difference 
to  them,  as  they  understood  that  they  were  to 
sleep  on  cots  in  the  second  floor  of  the  barn,  and 
eat  with  the  family  in  the  kitchen. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — Ned  Gets  Into  the  Sanitarium. 

« 

After  Ben  had  finished  his  chores  that  even¬ 
ing,  he  joined  Ned  and  Will  in  the  yard. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  private  display  of  fire¬ 
works  to-morrow  night  for  the  benefit  of  the 
boarders,”  he  said.  “Dad  sent  to  New  York  for 
a  big  box  of  assorted  stuff,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  things  hum.  The  Parkers  probably  won’t 
have  anything,  so  I  guess  their  boarders  will  be 
over  to  see  the  show.  Come  on  down  to  the  lake. 
It’s  cooler  there.” 

They  went  down  to  the  little  wharf  and  got 
aboard  the  boat. 

“Now,  Ben,  I  want  to  tell  you  and  Will  some¬ 
thing  which  I’ve  been  keeping  quiet  since  that 
Saturday  when  Will  and  I  were  captured  on  the 
stanitarium  property  and  put  in  the  padded  cell.” 

Ned  told  them  that  part  of  the  conversation 
which  referred  to  the  unknown  lady  he  had  over¬ 
heard  between  Cutcliffe  and  Doctor  Kraft.  Then 
he  told  them,  for  reasons,  he  believed  that  the 
lady  in  question  was  the  broker’s  sister-in-law, 
who,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  been  left 
a  million  and  a  half  or  thereabouts.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  lady  had  not  been  at 
home  for  several  weeks,  and  that  he  strongly 
suspected  that,  through  the  connivance  of  Cut¬ 
cliffe,  she  had  been  enticed  over  to  that  State, 
and  then  committed  to  the  sanitarium  as  being 
mentally  unblanced. 

But  Cutcliffe  is  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,”  said  Will. 

“I  know.  So  are  some  rascally  bank  presidents 
regarded  as  respectable  until  they  wreck  their  in¬ 
stitutions  by  questionable  finance.” 

“Are  you  trying  to  show  Cutcliffe  up  as  a 
rascal?” 

“I  am  interested  in  finding  out  if  Mrs.  Cut¬ 
cliffe  is  confined  in  the  sanitarium  down  the 
road.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“That’s  what  bothers  me.  I’m  afraid  that 
whatever  secrets  the  sanitarium  holds,  they  are 
closed  to  the  public.  ” 

“You  can  gamble  on  that.  You  couldn’t  get 
into  the  grounds  without  being  seen  and  thrown 
out.  Even  if  you  succeeded,  how  could  you  make 
an  investigation  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  I  mean 
to -stick  to  the  matter  until  1  get  at  the  truth  of 
of  the  conspiracy  between  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Cutcliffe,”  said  Ned,  resolutely. 

They  talked  the  matter  over  for  some  time. 

“Do  you  know  how  the  grounds  are  guarded  at 
night,  Ben?”  asked  Ned. 

“I  do  not.  I  know  very  little  about  the  place.” 

“I  suppose  there  is  a  watchman,  or  maybe  a  dog 
or  two.” 

Ben  couldn’t  say.  Ned  changed  the  topic,  and 
when  half-past  ten  came,  they  went  to  the  barn 
and  turned  in.  The  boys  had  a  good  time  that 
day,  but  when  it  grew  dark  and  Ben  hunted  up 
Will  and  Ned  to  help  him  with  the  fireworks, 
the  latter  was  missing.  They  looked  in  vain  for 
Ned,  and  then  had  to  start  in  without  him.  Ned 
had  heard  that  Doctor  Kraft  had  purchased  fire¬ 
works  to  amuse  his  patients,  and  after  dark  he 
walked  to  the  rear  of  the  sanitarium.  The  night 
was  very  dark,  the  stars  being  hardly  discernible. 


He  carried  with  him  a  light  ladder  he  had  made 
himself  that  afternoon.  With  the  help  of  this 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  fence  and,  letting  it 
down  on  the  other  side,  decended  to  the  yard. 

Sneaking  to  the  front  of  the  building  he  found 
the  lawn  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and 
the  patients,  under  the  guard  of  several  keepers, 
gathered  on  the  wide  piazza.  He  was  satisfied 
that  everybody  was  occupied  in  front.  If  there 
were  one  or  more  sane  patients  in  the  place,  Ned 
argued  that  they  would  not  be  with  the  crazy 
people.  They  would  either  be  in  their  rooms  or 
somewhere  else  under  watch.  His  aim  was  to 
get  into  the  building  unnoticed.  Only  on  such 
an  occasion,  when  something  unusual  was  going 
on,  could  he  hope  to  succeed.  He  tried  a  side 
glass  door,  found  it  unlocked,  and  entered  the 
sanitarium.  A  stairway  took  him  to  the  second 
floor.  There  were  at  least  a  dozen  rooms  opening 
on  a  long  corridor.  Each  door,  which  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  grated  window  and  a  heavy  bolt, 
was  open.  That  indicated  that  every  occupant 
of  the  rooms  was  downstairs. 

Another  stairway  took  him  to  the  third  or  top 
floor.  Here  all  the  doors  but  one,  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  were  open,  too.  Ned  went  to  the 
closed  door  and  looked  through  the  grating.  A 
light  was  burning  on  a  table,  and  a  handsome 
woman,  fully  dressed,  lay  on  a  cot  bed.  Was 
this  person  a  particular  patient  or  the  woman 
he  was  in  search  of?  It  was  advisable  to  find  out 
before  he  unbolted  the  door. 

“Madam,”  said  Ned,  through  the  grating. 

The  woman  sprang  up  and  looked  toward  the 
grating. 

“Madam,  I  am  looking  for  Mrs.  Hattie  Cut¬ 
cliffe.” 

“That  is  my  name,”  cried  the  lady,  approaching 
the  grating  eagerly.  “You  are  from  the  doctor, 
I  suppose,”  she  added,  peering  out.  “You  are 
not  one  of  the  keepers,  for  they  never  come  up 
here,  as  this  is  the  women’s  ward.  What  have 
you  to  say?” 

“I  am  not  from  the  doctor.  I  believe  you  are 
confined  in  this  place  against  your  will,  and  I 
came  here  to  rescue  you.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“A  Wall  Street  boy  who  believes  you  are  a 
victim  of  your  h^oflf^T'-in-law,  John  Cutcliffe,  a 
New  York  broker.” 

“Yes,  yes;  he  had  me  committed  here  as  one  out 
of  my  mind,  and  am  to  remain  a  prisoner  until 
I  agree  to  his  conditions.” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Ned,  as  he  drew  the 
bolt  and  opened  the  door.  “Blow  out  your  light, 
put  on  ycur  hat  and  come  out.” 

The  lady  obeyed  his  orders,  and  Ned  led  her 
toward  a  rear  and  narrow  stairway,  which  he 
thought  it  best  to  take.  They  met  no  one  on 
the  way  to  the  first  floor,  and  landed  in  the 
entry  back  of  the  kitchen  department.  Here  was 
the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  cellar,  and  it  was 
through  this  place  that  Ned  and  Will  had  been 
taken  on  the  afternoon  they  were  brought  to 
the  sanitarium.  The  door  leading  into  the  side 
yard  was  locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside,  but  was 
easily  opened.  The  yar4  itself  appeared  to  be 
quite  empty,  and  Ned  hurried  the  lady  over  to  the 
wall  where  he  left  the  ladder  lying  on  the  ground. 
As  he  stooped  to  get  the  ladder,  a  man  suddenly 
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appeared  from  the  shadows.  He  was  the  watch¬ 
man. 

■‘What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  said,  roughly. 
“Who  are  you,  anyway?” 

Then  he  saw  the  lady,  and  took  her  for  the 
housekeeper. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  I  suppose  it’s  all 
right?”  he  said. 

“Open  the  gate,”  said  Ned,  at  a  venture. 

“Shall  I  open,  ma’am?”  said  the  watchman,  re¬ 
spectfully  to  Mrs.  Cutcliffe. 

“Yes,”  she  replied  eagerly. 

The  watchman  unbarred  and  unlocked  the  gate 
and  they  passed  through. 


CHAPTER  XII. — Conclusion. 

On  their  way  down  the  road  to  the  farm,  Ned 
told  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  why  he  had  interfered  in  her 
behalf,  explaining  to  her  how  his  interest  was 
originally  excited  by  the  conversation  he  had 
heard  in  the  cellar  of  the  sanitarium  between  the 
broker  and  the  doctor.  Then  she  confided  to  him 
the  purpose  that  her  brother-in-law  had  in  view. 
Barely  had  her  husband  been  dead  three  months 
than  Mr.  Cutcliffe,  she  said,  had  begun  showing  a 
decided  leaning  toward  her.  His  attentions  be¬ 
came  more  marked  as  time  passed,  and  finally  it 
led  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  him.  She 
had  promptly  declined  it.  The  broker  tried  every 
way  to  make  her  change  her  decision,  and  failed. 

Then  he  induced  her  to  go  on  a  day’s  automo¬ 
bile  trip  in  New  Jersey.  On  their  return,  they 
stopped  at  Somerdale  for  dinner.  Immediately 
after  the  meal  she  became  partially  unconscious, 
from  something  that  the  broker  must  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  her  coffee.  She  dimly  remembered 
being  taken  to  the  car  and  driven  to  a  house 
somewhere.  There  she  was  questioned  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  men  she  said  looked  like  doctors.  The  signed 
a  paper  and  handed  it  to  the  broker.  She  was 
then  taken  to  another  house,  but  was  not  asked 
to  get  out  of  the  car.  A  well-dressed  man  came 
out  and  looked  at  her.  He  asked  her  some  ques¬ 
tions  which  she  tried  to  answer,  then  he  and  Mr. 
Cutcliffe  went  back  into  the  house.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  broker  returned  and  drove  straight  to 
the  sanitarium,  where  she  was  turned  over  to 
Doctor  Kraft. 

Next  day  she  recovered  full  possession  of  her 
faculties  and  demanded  to  know  where  she  was, 
and  why  she  had  been  left  there.  The  replies 
were  unsatisfactory  to  her,  and  she  started  to 
leave  the  place,  only  to  find  that  she  was  a 
prisoner,  and  that  the  house  was  a  sanitarium 
for  patients  of  unsound  mind.  When  she  grew 
excited  and  hysterical  she  was  carried  to  a  padded 
room  on  the  top  floor  and  confined  there  until 
she  became  calm.  Then  she  was  taken  back 
to  her  room  and  kept  under  restraint  ever  since. 
So  matters  stood  since  she  came  there,  as  she 
steadfastly  refused  to  yield,  hoping  that  some¬ 
thing  would  turn  up  in  her  favor. 

“And  it  did  at  last,”  said  Ned. 

“Yes.  To  you  I  owe  my  escape,  and  you  never 
will  have  reason  to  regret  having  aided  me,”  she 
said,  earnestly. 

“I  suppose  you  will  have  your  brother-in-law 
arrested  at  once  for  conspiracy.” 

“I  will  proceed  against  him  to  the  limit  of  the 
Uw,  and  also  against  the  proprietor  of  the  sani¬ 


tarium  and  the  other  parties  connected  with  my 
imprisonment  if  I  can  discover  them,”  she  said,  in 
a  determined  tone. 

“You  may  be  able  to  show  the  two  doctors  up 
who  signed  the  paper  certifying  that  you  w^ere  of 
unsound  mind,  but  I  don’t  think  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  the  magistrate  who  acted  on  the  paper 
after  questioning  you,”  said  Ned.  “You  were 
partly  drugged  with  some  kind  of  stuff  that  made 
you  act  queer,  and  the  magistrate  might  have 
been  convinced  that  you  were  not  right.  As  for 
Doctor  Kraft,  he  can  show  the  committal  papers 
and  they  will  save  him,  though  I  am  ready  to 
swear  that  he  was  in  the  plot.  My  testimony 
would  have  no  weight  against  his  denial  in  court, 
as  it  cannot  be  corroborated,  so  I  guess  you’ll 
have  to  let  him  go.  You  can  push  matters  against 
your  brother-in-law,  however,  and  as  he  is  really 
the  guilty  one  behind  the  deal,  in  punishing  him 
you  will  be  able  to  get  full  satisfaction.” 

By  that  time  they  reached  the  farmhouse, 
where  the  fireworks  had  been  exhausted,  and  all 
were  quiet.  Ben  and  Will  were  surprised  when 
Ned  turned  up  with  a  lady  in  tow. 

“This  is  Mrs.  Cutcliffe,”  said  Ned.  “  I  succeed¬ 
ed  in  rescuing  her  from  the  sanitarium.  Where 
is  aunt?” 

“I’ll  fetch  her,”  said  Ben. 

When  Mrs.  Webster  appeared,  things  were  ex¬ 
plained  to  her,  and  she  said  she  would  do  the 
best  to  provide  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  with  a  bed  for  tne 
night.  Ned  and  the  other  boys  went  to  the  barn, 
and  there  the  former  told  his  story.  They  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  success,  and  said-  he  was 
a  boy  of  good  nerve.  Next  morning  after  break¬ 
fast,  Neff,  Will  and  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  returned  to 
New  York  together.  Ned  escorted  the  lady  di¬ 
rectly  to  her  lawyer’s,  where  she  told  her  story. 
The  lawyer  took  her  before  a  judge  and  she 
swore  out  a  warrant  against  the  broker.  He 
was  arrested  at  his  office  and  haled  before  a 
magistrate.  He  denied  the  charge,  but  after 
hearing  Mrs.  Cutciiffe’s  story,  and  what  Ned  had 
to  tell,  he  was  held  for  the  grand  jury  under 
heavy  bail.  This  he  furnished  and  got  out. 

He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  for  he  hastily 
turned  all  his  securities  into  money  and  slipped 
away  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  presented  Ned 
with  a  check  for  $50,000,  and  insisted  on  his 
accepting  it,  telling  him  that  her  escape,  through 
his  assistance,  from  the  plot  woven  around  her, 
was  easily  worth  ten  times  the  money.  She  hired 
a  broker  to  manage .  her  business  for  her,  and 
persuaded  Ned  to  give  up  his  office  and  learn 
the  business  in  her  office,  which  he  did. 

He  found  he  had  made  a  good  friend  for  him¬ 
self,  and  two  years  later  she  put  the  office  in  his 
charge,  and  he  ran  it  successfully  in  her  inter¬ 
ests.  Later,  Mrs.  Cutcliffe  gave  him  an  interest 
in  the  business,  and  he  became  a  successful  young 
broker.  And  so  we  draw  the  curtain  upon  the 
boy  who  played  in  luck  and  defeated  a  plotter’s 
dangerous  deal. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “AFTER  A  BIG 
STAKE;  or,  BRAINS  AGAINST  BRAWN.” 


Get  next  week’s  number.  In  it  we  tell 
you  how  to  own  a  wonderful  radio  at  low 

cost.  — 
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$600  SOLITAIRE  FOUND  INSIDE  WEAK- 
FISH 

“A  whale  of  a  weakfish”  was  all  George  Ber¬ 
trand,  who  owns  a  restaurant  at  No.  405  Union 
street,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  could  say  the  other  day. 

George  was  cleaning  a  batch  of  fish  when  he 
noticed  something  shiny  inside  a  six-pound  weak- 
fish. 

The  something  turned  out  to  be  a  IV2  carat 
diamond  set  in  a  heavy  gold  ring.  Inside  the 
ring  was  engraved  “E.  D.  1887.” 

Jewellers  told  George  the  ring  was  worth  about 
$600.  George  told  customers  that,  everything 
considered,  it  had  been  a  pretty  profitable  day. 
Customers  said  from  now  on  they  would  clean 
their  own  fish. 


1.846,230  GERMANS  MET  DEATH  IN  WORLD 
WAR 

Germany  lost  1,846,230  dead  in  the  world  war, 
according  to  official  statistics. 

Of  these  56,133  were  officers  and  officials,  212,- 
069  non-commissioned  and  warrant  officers,  1,- 
572,523  enlisted  men,  and  5,568  men  whose  ranks 
were  not  reported. 


Radio  Boys!  Read  This! 


ULL  directions  to  construct  a  Flewellmg  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  will  be  published  in  our  next  number.  Dubbed 
the  “flivver”  set,  this  is  the  most  wonderful  receiver  in 
the  world.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for  range,  clearness  and 
volume  of  sound.  No  loud  speaker  needed.  It  does  not 
cost  as  much  to  build  as  it  does  to  make  most  other  not 
as  good  receivers.  The  article  next  week  will  give  you 
the  cost  of  each  necessary  article  and  plain,  simple  di¬ 
rections  to  make  a  receiver.  By  carefully  following 
these  directions  you  cannot  fail  to  make  the  set  work. 

Watch  for  the  instructions  in  this  Weekly 

NEXT  WEEK! 


The  number  of  their  dependents  is  fixed  at 
1,945,000,  comprising  533,000  widows,  1,134,0000 
children,  partially  orphaned,  58,000  orphans,  58,- 
000  parental  couples  and  162,000  parents  who 
were  already  widows  or  widowers. 


WHO  DISCOVERED  THE  KANGAROO? 

W.  B.  Alexander  of  the  Western  Australian 
Museum,  at  Perth,  W.  A.,  has  recently  corrected 
a  popular  mistake  in  the  history  of  natural  his¬ 
tory.  The  discovery  of  the  kangaroo  family  is 
generally  credited  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  during  Captain  Cook’s 
first  voyage,  in  1770.  This  date,  it  appears,  is 
nearly  150  years  too  late.  When  the  Dutch  East 
India  company’s  ship,  the  Batavia ,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Pelsart,  was  wrecked  on  the 
Abrolhos  Islands  in  1629  the  survivors  encoun¬ 
tered  among  other  things  the  Dama  wallaby,  the 
first  member  of  the  kangaroo  family  known  to 
Europeans.  Captain  Peisart  described  it  as  a 
species  of  cat  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  noted  its 
remarkable  hind  legs  and  described  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail  the  abdominal  pouch  for  the  young 
and  the  use  of  it. 
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Wrecked  On  The  Desert 

—  OR  — 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  BOY 
PROSPECTORS 


By  GASTON  GARNE 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  Midnight  Rescue. 

“Jack!  Oh,  Jack!  Wake  up!” 

Arthur  Morley  roughly  shook  his  bedfellow 
and  as  he  did  so  the  cry  was  once  again  heard 
above  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  grunted  Jack  Fennister. 
“Why  in  thunder  can’t  you  let  a  fellow  sleep?” 

“There’s  some  one  hollering  for  help.” 

“It’s  just  the  wind!  Jove,  what  a  night!” 

“No,  it  isn’t  the  wind,  either.  I  distinctly  heard 
the  cry.” 

Fennister  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened. 

Certainly  the  wind  was  in  business  for  all  it 
was  worth;  even  the  crazy  shack  in  which  these 
two  boys  were  trembled,  the  rain  rattled  upon  the 
roof  with  tremendous  force. 

“I  hear  nothing,”  remarked  Jack  at  length. 
“Go  to  sleep,  Art.  The  story  has  made  you  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  no  wonder.  It’s  a  fearful  night  and  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  shelter  as  we 
have.” 

“It’s  no  use  trying  to  talk  me  out  of  it,  Jack. 
I  know  what  I  heard.  It  was  a  call  for  help.” 

“But,  my  dear  boy,  who  could  it  have  been? 
No  steamer  would  venture  in  here  on  a  night  like 
this.” 

“Help!  Help!  H — e — 1 — p!” 

Distinctly  the  call,  three  times  repeated,  came 
to  them  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

“Told  you  so!”  cried  Arthur,  springing  out  of 
bed.  “We  must  make  a  try  for  it  anyway,' Jack. 
Don’t  s’pose  we  can  do  a  thing,  though.” 

Jack  raised  no  further  objection. 

A  lantern  was  lighted.  Hurriedly  the  two  boys 
got  into  a  portion  of  their  clothes  and  Arthur 
flung  open  the  door  of  the  shack  to  receive  his 
full  dose  of  the  pelting  rain. 

“Hello!  Hello!  Hello!”  he  shouted. 

“Help!  Help!  Help!”  came  the  answer,  di- 
tinct  enough  now. 

“Where — are — you?”  bawled  Jack. 

“In  the  water.  Holding  on  to  a  rock.” 

“Must  be  under  the  .cliff!”  cried  Arthur. 
“That’s  the  only  place  where  the  rocks  project. 
Come  on,  Jack,  or  stay!  We  want  a  rope.” 

To  get  one  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  for 
there  were  mining  tools  in  the  shack  and  among 
other  things  rope  enough  to  reach  half-way 
around  Kettle  Island,  as  this  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world  was  called. 

The  cliff  in  question  was  not  far  distant,  and 


thither  the  boys  made  the  best  of  their  way, 
finding  it  all  but  impossible  to  breast  the  wind. 

“Holler  again!”  yelled  Jack,  as  they  advanced. 

The  cry  was  repeated,  sounding  louder. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Arthur.  “Give  the  poor 
guy  some  encouragement,  Jack.  Your  voice  car¬ 
ries  farther  than  mine  any  time.” 

There  are  two  of  us!  We’ll  get  you!”  shouted 
Jack.  “You  want  to  hold  on!” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  answer,  but  the  wind 
appeared  to  have  suddenly  shifted.  The  boys 
did  not  get  the  words. 

Out  on  the  cliff  Fennister  and  his  companion 
could  see  but  little.  Against  its  base,  sixty  feet 
below,  great  waves  were  tumbling,  beating  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  with  a  force  and 
noise  which  drowned  all  other  sound. 

“Mind  yourself  now,”  Jack  yelled,  in  his  com¬ 
panion’s  ear. 

They  lay  flat,  craning  their  necks  over  the 
edge;  Arthur  lowered  the  lantern  as  far  as  he 
could  reach  and  they  looked  down. 

“In  the  name  of  wonder,  who  is  he,  and  how  did 
he  ever  get  there?”  thought  Fennister — it  was 
useless  to  try  to  speak  now. 

For  Jack  could  dimly  discern  a  figure  cling¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  many  rocky  pinnacles  which 
here  projected  above  the  water  at  low  tide;  the 
“Needles”  the  boys  had  dubbed  them.  Whether 
Arthur  had  seen  or  not  he  could  not  tell. 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet  and  quickly  made  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

Arthur  looked  up  inquiringly.  He  had  not  seen 
the  man. 

“It’s  hit  or  miss,”  thought  Jack,  as  he  rapidly 
lowered  the  rope  from  the  most  available  point 
as  well  as  he  could  gauge  it. 

Then  Arthur  caught  sight  of  the  man  and 
waved  to  Jack  to  move  to  the  right,  motioning 
to  him  when  to  stop. 

Eagerly  he  watched  and  saw  the  man  reach 
for  the  rope,  which  he  succeeded  in  securing, 
and  Arthur  then  saw  him  pass  the  noose  over  his 
head  and  under  his  arms. 

Jack  felt  the  tug -and  was  ready.  Carefully 
placing  the  lantern,  Arthur  now  lent  a  hand,  and 
indeed  his  help  was  needed.  It  was  all  the  boys 
could  do  to  manage  their  burden.  Devoutly  Fen¬ 
nister  prayed  that  his  noose  might  hold. 

Again  and  again  they  knew  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  wretch  had  gone  against  the  face  of  the 
cliff. 

Steadily  the  boys  continued  to  pull  until  at 
last  a  gray  head  appeared  out  of  the  abyss. 

And  now  came  the  hardest  part  of  their  task, 
for  the  man  seemed  unable  to  help  himself.  His 
back  was  to  the  cliff,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
turning. 

Arthur  looked  in  Jack’s  eyes,  and  the  boy  read 
his  thoughts. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  let  go!  I  can’t  hold 
him  alone!”  he  yelled. 

Arthur  did  not  hear,  but  he  understood  and 
held  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FREE !  —  A  description  of  the  way  to 
build  the  best  radio  in  the  world,  in  our 
next  issue. 
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NEWS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 


BANK  PAYS  OLD  CHECK 
After  carrying  a  check  in  his  pocket  for  nine 
years,  William  Haynes  of  Colusa,  Cal.,  presented 
it  for  payment  at  a  local  bank.  The  check  was 
given  to  Haynes  by  C.  Cecil,  a  resident  of  Col¬ 
usa,  by  whom  Haynes  was  employed. 

Haynes  carried  the  check  and  Cecil’s  accounts 
did  not  balance  because  of  the  check.  A  few  days 
ago  Haynes  decided  to  present  the  check  at  the 
bank.  When  asked  by  the  bank  if  the  check  was 
good,  Cecil  replied,  “As  good  as  gold.  Shoot  it 
through.” 


OJIBWAYS  IN  “HIAWATHA” 
Members  of  the  O jibway  Indians  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  have  begun 
rehearsing  for  a  presentation  of  Longfellow’s 
“Hiawatha,”  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  Aug¬ 
ust  during  the  celebration  of  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Sault  and  Lake 
Superior. 

“Pawiting”  (The  Rapids),  old  Indian  name  of 
the  city,  was  visited  more  than  a  decade  ago  by 
Longfellow’s  daughter  and  a  party  of  friends. 

"Longfellow  never  was  in  the  Sault,  writing  his 
famous  poem  from  stories  told  him  by  an  O jib¬ 
way  chief  whom  he  met  in  New  York.  The  0 jib- 
wav  presentation  will  be  spoken  in  their  own 
tongue. 


CIVIL  WAR  VETERAN  REGAINS  DRUM 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  permeated  the 
West  Side  Court-room,  New  York,  the  other  day, 
when  Samuel  Hodkinson,  a  79-year-old  veteran, 
sought  a  drum  he  had  beaten  under  Gen.  Grant 
at  Vicksburg.  He  lent  the  drum  last  year  to 
Baker  Post,  Sons  of  Veterans,  for  the  Memorial 
Day  parade.  Edward  Kessler,  of  No.  534  West 
48th  street,  played  it.  Afterward  Hodkinson 
could  not  get  the  drum  back.  So  he  went  to 
court. 

Many  Civil  War  veterans  listened  to  Hodkin- 
son’s  recital  of  the  history  of  the  drum.  He  en¬ 
listed  as  a  drumme  boy  when  he  was  seventeen 
and  was  with  the  63d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Hodkinson  became  a  lieutenant,  but  cherished  his 
drum.  He  had  his  papers  in  court._ 

Kessler  said  the  drum  had  been  turned  over  to 
him  to  use  by  William  Charrock,  commander  of 
Baker  Post.  He  assured  Magistrate  Sweeter  he 
would  return  it,  and  the  magistrate,  said  if  it 
were  not  returned  he  would  issue  a  warrant. 

Hodkinson  went  to  Kessler’s  home  and  got  his 
drum.  Hodkinson  is  a  great  admirer  of  Grant. 
He  explained  to  the  court  that  was  the  reason  he 
lived  in  Grantwood,  N.  J.,  opposite  Grant’s 
Tomb. 


BREEDS  QUEEN  BEES 
Raising  and  selling  queen  bees  brings  to  E.  B. 
Ault  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  $50,000, 
and  most  of  this  is  profit.  Mr.  Ault’s,  queen  bee 
farm  is  near  Calallen,  Tex.,  and  is  in  its  twelfth 
year  of  successful  operation.  He  ships  the  queen 


bees  all  over  the  United  States  and  to  foreign 
lands,  including  Australia,  Japan  and  countries 
of  Europe  and  South  America.  He  also  ships 
many  colonies  of  working  bees. 

Breeding  queen  bees  is  done  partly  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  There  would  be  no  money  in  the 
industry  if  the  natural  breeding  method  of  the 
bees  were  depended  on  for  queens,  it  is  explained. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  working  bees,  like  car¬ 
penters,  performed  their  work  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect ;  so  Mr. 
Ault  began  building  large  cells  for  queens  in  the 
artificial  wax  comb  foundation.  These  queen 
cells  are  then  filled  and  produce  queens,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  foundation  specifications. 

As  a  result  of  this  artificial  method  Mr.  Ault 
obtains  about  100  queens  from  every  hive  of  2,- 
000  to  3,000  working  bees,  instead  of  only  one 
queen.  The  bees  are  fooled,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  mind  it. 

Queen  bees  vary  in  price.  When  the  demand 
is  slow  they  sell  for  as  low  as  $1,  but  ordinarily 
they  bring  $2.50  to  $2.75  each.  Just  now  there 
is  an  extraordinary  good  demand  for  thepn  and 
the  price  is  on  the  upward  trend. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS 


SPARKS  DISAPPEAR 
Passing  of  the  spark  transmitter  in  favor  of 
continuous  wave  transmission  for  amateur  wire¬ 
less  stations  was  indicated  in  the  American 
Radio  Relay  League  traffic  report  last  year.  Out 
of  a  total  of  121,592  messages  handled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  league  108,813,  or  89  per  cent.,  went 
through  the  air  over  the  continuous  wave  route. 


FRENCH  FANS 

The  opening  of  the  station  at  Eiffel  Tower 
over  a  year  ago  for  broadcasting  purposes 
brought  much  joy  to  the  continent  and  England, 
but  not  to  the  French  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  which  controls  the  wire  systems  there. 

In  Paris  alone  it  is  reported  that  more  than 
200  telephone  receivers  are  “lifted”  every  day 
and  never  returned.  The  radio  fans  are  blamed. 


SPIRITS  TO  EVADE  THE  ETHER 
From  a  radiophone  station  in  Chicago  spirit 
messages  will  be  broadcast  to  spiritualists 
throughout  the  country,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cadwallader, 
of  Chicago,  told  delegates  attending  the  fifteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Spiritual¬ 
ist  Association.  * 

Mrs.  Cadwallader  said  she  and  John  Slader, 
a  Chicago  medium,  had  made  plans  to  broadcast 
all  messages  received  from  spirits  during  the 
convention. 

The  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  legislation  to  recognize  spiritualism  as  a  re¬ 
ligion. 


DANGER  IN  THE  AIR 

“Is  it  advisable  to  take  the  antenna  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  order  to  protect  the  set  from 
being  struck  by  lightning?”  This  is  a  popular 
question  of  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  danger  from  lightning  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  providing  proper  safeguards  are 
adopted.  There  is  no  more  danger  from  the  an¬ 
tenna  being  struck  by  lightning  than  there  is 
from  the  telephone  or  electric  light  wires  run¬ 
ning  into  the  house.  An  antenna  properly 
grounded  serves  as  a  lightning  rod  gradual¬ 
ly  letting  the  static  charges  leak  away  to  the 
ground  before  they  have  a  chance  to  gather  and 
attract  an  opposite  charge  from  the  clouds.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  radio  antenna  not  only  protects 
the  house  with  which  it  is  connected  but  the 
surrounding  area  equal  to  the  size  of  a  city  block. 
Every  owner  of  a  radio  antenna  should  have  a 
feeling  of  safety  during  an  electric  storm. 


WIRELESS  TO  CARRY  3,000  MILES 
When  the  steamship  Leviathan  points  her  prow 
Europeward  in  June  on  her  maiden  trip  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  Lines,  she  will  be 
able  to  radio  directly  to  the  continent  before  she 
has  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  America  announced 
that  a  contract  had  just  been  signed  with  the 


United  States  Shipping  Board  to  install  on  the 
Leviathan  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate 
steamship  wireless  apparatus  in  the  world — an 
equipment  six  times  more  powerful  than  that  on 
the  average  ocean  greyhound,  with  a  range  of 
3,000  miles  and  more. 

A  special  emergency  set  will  also  be  installed 
to  add  to  the  element  of  safety  and  two  of  the 
lifeboats  will  be  fitted  with  emergency  radio  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  Leviathan  will  also  be  fitted  with  a  radio 
telephone  giving  voice  contact  with  other  vessels 
and  shore  stations. 


UV-199  CONNECTIONS 

The  UV-199  should  be  mounted  in  a  vertical 
position.  Not  more  than  forty  volts  “B”  battery 
should  be  used  when  this  tube  operates  as  a  de¬ 
tector.  Critical  adjustment  of  the  plate  voltage 
is  not  required.  When  used  as  an  amplifier  it  is 
important  that  the  filament  rheostat  be  connected 
in  the  negative  filament  lead  and  that  the  return 
lead  from  the  grid  circuit  be  connected  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  “A”  battery  and  not  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  filament.  A  plate  voltage 
from  40  to  80  volts  can  be  used  when  the  UV-199 
serves  as  an  amplifier.  The  base  of  this  tube 
is  the  same  general  design  as  the  standard  four- 
prong  base.  It  is  of  smaller  diameter  and  an 
adapter  has  been  developed  so  the  tube  will  fit 
the  standard  sockets. 

In  the  case  of  portable  sets  using  three  cell 
flashlight'  batteries,  it  is  recommended  that  one 
set  of  three  flashlight  cells  be  used  for  each  tube 
in  the  set.  It  is  immaterial  whether  each  tube  is 
wired  separately  to  one  of  the  batteries  or 
whether  they  are  all  placed  in  parallel,  provided 
separate  rheostat  control  is  made  for  each  tube. 
If  separate  rheostat  control  is  not  employed  for 
each  tube  and  only  one  common  rheostat  is  used, 
the  batteries  should  be  connected  in  parallel.  If 
a  six  volt  storage  battery  is  employed  to  light 
the  filament  the  resistance  should  be  at  least  sixty 
ohms. 


EASE  AND  DISTANCE 

Some  of  the  new  circuits  look  more  formidable 
than  they  really  are. 

The  reflex  circuit  because  of  its  simplicity, 
economy  in  its  vacuum  tubes  and  great  amplify¬ 
ing  ability,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  radio  cir¬ 
cuits  developed.  Located  in  New  York  a  reflex 
set  has  picked  up  loud  signals  from  Iowa  and  Il¬ 
linois  and  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  It  is  very 
selective  and  the  tuning  adjustments  simple. 

The  following  parts  are  necessary:  A  stand¬ 
ard  variometer,  one  .001  mfd  variable  condenser, 
one  .005  mfd  variable  condenser,  two  .001  mfd 
mica  fixed  condensers,  one  .002  mfd  mica  fixed 
condensers,  an  amplifying  tube,  audio  frequency 
amplifying  transformer,  galena  detector,  “A”  bat¬ 
tery,  “A”  battery  rheostat,  45  volt  “B”  battery 
and  phones.  Coils  A,  B  and  C  are  wound  on  the 
same  cardboard  tube  8V2  inches  in  diameter.  No. 
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26  double  cotton-covered  wire  is  used  for  the 
winding.  Coil  A  has  35  turns;  coil  B  50  turns; 
coil  C  35  turns.  Coils  A  and  B  are  connected  by 
a  wire  running  inside  the  tube.  A  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  deft  between  the  winding 
of  coils  A  and  B  and  between  coils  B  and  C. 
Tuning  is  done  by  the  variometer  and  the  variable 
condensers. 

The  signals  produced  with  this  circuit  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clear  and  free  from  distortion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  crystal  detector,  which  eliminates 
much  of  the  noise  created  by  tubes  and  batteries. 
The  condensers  in  the  circuit  are  extremely  im¬ 
portant. 

We  have  no  space  to  show  diagrams  here,  but 
any  radio  storekeeper  will  show  you  how  to  as¬ 
semble  the  set,  and  any  boy  .  with  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tools  can  make  the  set  and  get  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  working  it. 


INEXPENSIVE  RECEIVING  SET 

The  simplest  form  of  detector  is  the  crystal  de¬ 
tector.  You  will  enjoy  clear,  distortionless  music, 
without  the  howls  and  whistles  as. created  by  the 
vacuum  tube  detector.  Wiring  is  needed  for  a 
crystal  detector,  variometer,  .001  mfd  mica  con¬ 
denser  and  a  pair  of  phones.  If  a  vacuum  tube 
set  is  substituted  for  the  crystal  set  later,  the 
variometer  and  phones  can  be  made  part  of  the 
equipment,  so  it  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  reliable 
and  well-designed  instruments  in  the  beginning. 
The  ideal  antenna  for  broadcast  receiving  is  a 
single  copper  wire  about  100  feet  long,  including 
the  length  of  the  lead-in  wire.  The  higher  the 
antenna  the  louder  will  be  the  signals.  An  in¬ 
door  antenna  or  light  socket  will  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  connection  with  a  crystal  set. 
The  ground  connection  should  be  firmly  clamped 
to  a  clean  surface  on  the  radiator  or  cold  water 
pipe. 

All  tuning  is  done  by  the  variometer.  The  de¬ 
tector  can  be  adjusted  to  its  most  sensitive  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  buzzer  test  before  the  concert  begins.  A 
buzzer  test  consists  of  an  ordinary  electric  buzzer 
dry  battery  and  push  button.  The  vibrator  point 
of  the  buzzer  is  connected  to  the  ground  wire. 
Place  the  buzzer  in  a  box  and  pack  it  with  cot¬ 
ton  so  the  sound  of  the  buzzer  can  be  heard  only 
in  the  phone.  When  the  push  button  closes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  the  little  wire,  called  the  “cat  whisker,”  is 
moved  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal  until  the 
buzz  is  loudest  in  the  phones.  The  operator  then 
knows  the  set  is  adjusted  without  waiting  until 
the  concert  begins  to  search  about  for  the  most 
sensitive  spot  on  the  crystal.  The  average  range 
of  a  crystal  set  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 


AGE  OF  THE  RADIO 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  are  curi¬ 
ous  about  the  development  of  radio  for  whom  this 
article  was  written.  Like  every  other  great  in¬ 
vention  the  progress  of  the  science  was  slow 
and  gradual,  built  up  little  by  little  from  frag¬ 
ments  of  discovery  until  at  length  it  came  into 
universal,  use. 

The  first  induction  system  had  its  origin  in  the 
British  Isles  where  a  quarter  of  a  mile  range  of 
radiophony  was  attained  by  an  investigator.  This 
experiment  was  then  considered  marvellous,  and 


the  experiments  in  that  country  were  continued 
through  the  year  1885.  Nine  years  later  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  working  on  the  conduction  system 
transmitted  messages  more  than  one  mile  and  a 
half  successfully.  The  induction  system  was  tried 
out  by  the  collieries  in  1897,  and  sent  messages 
from  the  surface  of  the  mines  down  to  a  depth 
of  350  feet  to  the  mine  galleries.  Two  years  aft¬ 
erward  this  system  attained  a  range  of  eight 
miles.  Other  experiments  cropped  up,  and  in 
1900  A.  F.  Collins  produced  the  electrostatic  sys¬ 
tem,  covering  two  hundred  feet  with  it,  and  this 
range  was  increased  the  same  year  to  three 
miles.  Meantime  German  inventors  were  busy, 
and  in  1902  Professor  Ruhmer  produced  a  pho¬ 
tophone  which  covered  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
at  Kiel.  The  year  1906  brought  R.  A.  Fessenden 
into  the  limelight  with  a  high  frequency  genera¬ 
tor  having  a  twenty-mile  range.  In  the  same 
year  the  Telefunken  system  was  put  in  operation 
over  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  A  year  later 
Fessenden  improved  his  until  one  hundred  miles 
was  its  limit. 

Colin- Jeanee,  in  1901,  with  an  arc  system  in 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  France  station,  developed  an 
arc  oscillation  generator  and  liquid  microphone 
system  that  created  a  stir  when  he  communicated 
from  Rome  to  Sicily,  which  is  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  through  the  ether.  Right  on  top 
of  it  came  Poulson’s  arc  transmitter  covering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  with  ease.  Twelve 
months  afterward  Colin- Jeanee  improved  his  in¬ 
vention  by  seventy  miles.  In  America  in  1910  a 
man  named  H.  P.  Dwyer  employed  a  successful 
system  that  transmitted  500  miles  from  San 
Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  Next  year  the  radio¬ 
phone  -in  Germany  sent  a  message  350  miles  to 
Vienna,  Austria.  Men  in  Italy  were  working  on 
radio,  and  in  1911  G.  Vanni,  using  an  arc  oscilla¬ 
tion  generator  and  liquid  microphone  radiated 
from  Rome  to  Tripoli,  a  matter  of  about  six 
hundred  miles.  The  following  year  a  message 
was  sent  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Nauen,  Germany.  Back  in  America,  in  1915,  the 
2,500-mile  distance  between  New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  spanned  with  an  oscillation  wax  trans¬ 
mitter.  In  the  same  year  the  Arlington  naval 
station  using  vacuum  tube  oscillators  successful¬ 
ly  transmitted  a  message  5,000  miles  to  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  After  a  lapse  of  three  years  radiophones 
attained  a  range  of  one  hundred  miles  between 
airships  while  flying  at  a  distance  of  150  miles 
between  a  ground  station  and  a  plane  in  flight. 
It  was  not  until  1919  that,  Canada  and  England 
were  in  communication  by  means  of  the  vacuum 
tube  system.  Considerable  credit  is  due  to  Dr. 
J.  A.  Fleming,  consulting  electrical  engineer  of 
London,  who  invented  the  two  element  thermionic 
vac  rum  valve  detector.  The  invention  of  the  grid 
in  1906  by  Lee  De  Forest  was  the  next  greatest 
discovery  to  complete  Fleming’s  tube.  But  fans 
owe  a  lot  to  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  who  developed 
the  vacuum  tube  circuit  named  after  him,  as  his 
circuit  is  largely  responsible  for  the  popularity  of 
amateur  radios. 


NEXT  WEEK  —  Instructions  to  build 
the  loudest  and  cheapest  radio  ever  in¬ 
vented. 
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walked  over  to  where  the  druggist  was  chatting 
with  Dr.  Henry  Wonner  of  293  Alexander  ave¬ 
nue.  Drawing  revolvers,  the  young  men  poked 
them  into  the  ribs  of  the  two  and  forced  them 
into  a  rear  room  where  Nathan  Lurie,  a  clerk, 
was  compounding  a  prescription. 

One  thief  stood  guard  while  the  other  went 
through  the  pockets  of  the  three.  He  took  $150 
and  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  valued  at  $150  more, 
from  Dr.  Wonner;  $90  from  Cherry  and  $2  from 
Lurie,  who  explained  that  he  had  gone  home  and 
changed  clothes  because  of  the  rain  and  had  left 
most  of  his  money  there.  After  taking  $110 
more  from  two  cash  registers  in  the  front  of  the 
store — including  $10  from  the  funds  of  subpostal 
station  96,  the  bandits  entered  a  waiting  auto¬ 
mobile  and  sped  south  on  Alexander  avenue,  pass¬ 
ing  the  Alexander  avenue  police  station.  No  one 
thought  to  get  the  license  number  of  their  auto¬ 
mobile. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

TRAIN  WOLVES  FOR  PETS 
That  pet  wolves  may  replace  poodles  and  other 
breeds  of  small  dogs  now  so  popular  among  so¬ 
ciety  women  is  a  possibility.  If  the  plans  of 
Lord  Auckland  of  England,  now  stopping  at  the 
Pickwick  Arms  Hotel,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  are  car¬ 
ried  out.  Helen  is  the  name  of  a  pet  Montana 
wolf,  aged  11  months,  which  Lord  Auckland  has 
as  his  companion  at  the  hotel.  She  rooms  with 
him  and  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  hotel 
guests.  Lord  Auckland  expects  to  leave  for  the 
Middle  West  within  a  few  days  to  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  wolves,  which  he  will  introduce 
into  society  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  he 
believes  that  it  will  become  a  hobby  among  wom¬ 
en  to  acquire  these  wolves  when  young  and  have 
them  as  pets. 

Lord  Auckland  says  that  the  wolf  can  be  taught 
to  become  just  as  warm  a  friend  to  his  master 
or  mistress  as  a  dog. 


HORSES  LIKE  TOBACCO 

Dick,  Nigger  and  Mage,  horses  owned  by  the 
R.  T.  Jones  Lumber  Company  of  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  claim  the  record  for  tobacco  chew¬ 
ing  horses  of  the  world.  Dick,  the  pet  of  the 
firm,  has  indulged  in  chewing  the  weed  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Although  he  didn’t  say  so, 
he  probably  accredits  his  longevity  to  that  fact. 
On  smelling  tobacco  in  a  man’s  pocket,  Dick  will 
follow  the  man  until  a  chew  is  given  to  him.  If 
the  possessor  of  the  wanted  weed  does  not  donate, 
Dick  goes  into  his  pocket  after  it. 

A  man  who  once  gives  this  horse  a  chew  is 
sure  to  be  remembered  and  will  be  followed  by 
Dick  every  time  the  horse  sees  him.  The  only 
way  to  throw  him  off  is  to  come  across  with  the 
tobacco.  During  his  years  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  Dick  has  taught  the  bad  habit  to  Nig¬ 
ger  and  Mage,  his  fellow  work  horses. 


LAUGHS 

Willie  Twickenham  (who  has  been  admitted  a 
few  moments  to  his  mother’s  afternoon  tea)  — 
Say,  I’ve  just  thought  of  a  splendid  conundrum. 
Why  is  all  the  silver  here  to-day  like  our  new 
man?  The  Guests— Oh,  why,  Willie?  Willie 
(triumphantly) — ’Cause  they’re  both  hired. 


She  had  just  imported  one  of  those  Swiss  in¬ 
ventions,  a  half  clock,  half  music  box,  which 
played  a  tune  at  every  hour.  .At  1  a.  m.  it  struck 
up  “Home,  Sweet  Home.”  He — Gee!  That 
sounds  sort  of  suggestive.  She — Stick  around. 
The  next  is,  “Oh,  Say,  Can  You  See  by  the 
Dawn’s  Early  Light?” 


“I  understand,”  said  Mr.  Erastus  Pinkley,  “dat 
dey  has  invented  a  machine  for  washin’  an’  iron¬ 
in’  money.”  “Go  ’long,  man,”  replied  Miss  Mia¬ 
mi  Brown.  “You  knows  des  as  well  as  I  does 
dese  white  folks  ain’  g-ineter  leave  no  clothes 
lines  full  o’  two-dollar  bills  hangin’  out  in  de 
yard.” 


A  farmer  boy  and  his  best  girl  were  seated  in 
a  buggy  one  evening  in  town,  watching  the  people 
pass.  Near  by  was  a  popcorn-vendor’s  stand. 
Presently  the  lady  remarked:  “My!  that  pop¬ 
corn  smells  good!”  “That’s  right,”  said  the  gal¬ 
lant.  “I’ll  drive  up  a  little  closer  so  you  can 
smell  it  better.” 


“Now,  in  order  to  subtract,”  the  teacher  ex¬ 
plained,  “things  have  always  to  be  of  the  same  de¬ 
nomination.  For  instance,  we  couldn’t  take  three 
apples  from  four  pears,  nor  six  horses  from  nine 
dogs.”  “Teacher,”  shouted  a  small  boy,  “can’t 
you  take  four  quarts  of  milk  from  three  cows?” 


ROBBERS  LOOT  DRUGSTORE 
Two  dapper  young  men  wearing  caps  and  rain¬ 
coats  entered  Harry  B.  Cherry’s  drugstore  at 
315  Alexander  avenue,  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  and 


Our  next  issue  will  contain  simple  in¬ 
structions  to  make  a  Fie  welling  “flivver” 
radio. 
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HOW  THEY  TRAIN  ANIMALS  AS  SPIES 

The  use  of  animals  as  spies  has  been  a  mili¬ 
tary  art  practiced  in  Japan  from  remote  times. 
The  animals  so  used  were  the  dog,  fox  and  rat, 
which  were  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Naturalists  say  that  the  fox  can  be  trained 
even  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  the  power 
of  the  animal  in  this  direction  is  very  effective, 
especially  when  trained  to  utter  low  sounds.  It 
is  only  common  knowledge  that  dogs  and  cats  can 
be  trained  to  understand  human  speech.  If  you 
order  a  dog  to  approach  you  when  he  knows  full 
well  you  intend  to  punish  him  he  again  reveals 
to  a  wonderful  degree  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
your  mind.  In  order  to  win  the  confidence  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  then  train  them  one  has  to  be  kind  and 
gentle  toward  them.  Animals  are  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  affection,  and  readily  averse  to  the  oppo¬ 
site,  even  beasts  of  prey. 

The  fox  is  reckoned  among  the  most  clever  of 
the  wild  animals  in  Japan.  When  a  military 
officer  desired  to  ascertain  certain  geographical 
facts  as  to  the  situation  of  a  camp  or  fortress 
held  by  the  enemy,  he  found  the  dog  or  fox  his 
most  efficient  spy. 

In  feudal  times  lertain  places  were  always 
guarded,  and  all  travellers  passing  either  way 
through  these  barriers  were  strictly  examined, 
while  other  likely  places  had  watchmen  hidden; 
but  the  entire  country  could  not  be  so  covered. 
Eor  this  purpose  the  ubiquitous  fox  was  utilized. 
Human  spies  guarded  the  pathways  over  the 
mountains  and  across  the  plains,  but  the  fox 
guarded  the  wilds  and  other  pathless  regions. 
The  fox  is  small  and  not  easily  seen;  he  knows 
every  foot  of  the  country  he  traverses.  Always 
on  the  trail,  the  animal  spy  follows  the  human 
spy. 

When  the  fox  or  the  spy  dog  perceives  or  de¬ 
tects  the  presence  of  a  human  being  in  the  course 
of  his  patrol  he  utters  a  faint  sound,  which  his 
master  behind  understands  and  notes.  The  ani- 
man  utters  various  sounds,  and  these  are  signals 
for  the  master  to  follow  up  or  retire,  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  animal  is  trained  to  vary  the 
cry  whether  the  enemy  is  approaching  or  re¬ 
treating.  When  the  master  finds  he  has  lost 
the  trail  and  cannot  find  his  way  out  of  the  for¬ 
est  or  mountain,  he  imitates  the  cry  of  a  fox  and 
gets  a  reply  that  guides  him  the  way  he  desires 
to  go.  If  he  continues  to  cry  or  bark  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  way  the  fox  will  come  to  him  and  lead  him 
aright. 

Rats  too  were  used  as  spies  by  the  army  of¬ 
ficers  of  feudal  Japan.  The  spy  carried  his  pet 
rat  in  his  sleeve.  On  approaching  the  position  to 
be  espied  upon  he  let  the  animal  go  free.  The 
rat  was  drained  to  pick  up  any  bit  of  paper  it 
could  find  and  bring  it  back  to  its  master.  In 
this  way  much  valuable  information  was  ob¬ 
tained. 


WALLED  PLAINS  OF  THE  MOON 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  to  compare  with  the 
great  walled  plains  so  .qbundant  on  the  moor. 

*W  ,  * 


Our  level  land  is  usually  near  the  sea  or  else  is 
clearly  the  work  of  standing  water.  Broad, 
gently  sloping  stretches  are  unknown  upon  the 
moon.  As  far  as  we  know  no  water  has  ever 
existed  there  to  form  them.  Astronomers  seek 
in  vain  for  evidences  of  even  the  smallest  lake. 

Walled  plains  on  the  moon  resemble  geological 
features  of  the  earth  in  their  formation ;  but  they 
carry  the  process  much  further. 

Imagine  that  we  were  on  the  moon  millions 
of  years  ago  while  it  was  still  an  active  globe. 
The  hard  crust  we  walk  on  is  dark  but  baking 
hot.  Hundreds  of  fumaroles  (holes  from  which 
smoke  or  gases  issue)  are  in  sight  about  us, 
each  blowing  steam  and  acid  like  the  mud  valve 
of  an  engine.  We  must  leap  fissures  at  every 
few  steps.  The  bottom  of  the  larger  cracks 
grow  dully  red,  revealing  internal  fires  not  many 
rods  below. 

Although  there  are  steam  vents  around  us,  yet 
there  is  no  air.  The  vapors  come  to  the  surface, 
explode  themselves  and  vanish  in  hot  nothing¬ 
ness  a  few  yards  above  their  origin. 

Rocks  are  falling  here  and  there ;  stinging  dust 
pelts  us  in  the  face;  far  off  beyond  the  horizon 
we  see  the  vapors  of  some  gigantic  volcano.  We 
see  steam  come  billowing  up;  we  watch  a  red 
glare  on  the  lower  side  of  its  clouds ;  we  feel  the 
pulse  and  jar  of  each  mighty  boom. 

Walking  along,  we  leave  the  level  surface  and 
enter  a  region  of  ropy  lava.  Before  us,  thirty 
miles  away,  a  row  of  jagged  crags  project  like 
teeth  above  the  notched  horizon.  Struggling 
along  over  the  gnarled  beds,  and  keeping  to  the 
smoother  channels  as  much  as  possible,  we  at 
length  arrive  at  the  crest  of  the  peaks  before  us 
and  look  over. 

Beneath  us  is  a  lake  of  fire  200  miles  wide. 
Great  tossing  rollers  surge  on  it  like  stormy 
water  in  an  earthly  sea.  The  waves  are  made 
of  molten  rock;  the  pit  is  a  volcanic  cauldron. 
Lava  from  deep  below  well  up,  forced  to  the  sur¬ 
face  by  dynamic  forces  of  the  moon.  The  tossing 
red-hot  sea  reaches  further  than  our  eyes  can 
see.  It  has  a  horizon  of  fire,  a  glowing  furnace 
over  which  blue  and  yellow  flames  are  dancing,  a 
line  where  blazing  moon  and  night  black  sky  ap' 
pear  to  meet. 

There  is  no  breach  to  this  fiery  sea,  no  slanting 
way  down  to  the  waves.  Instead,  the  walls  rise 
clearly.  Crags  jut  abruptly  from  th2  lava,  towers 
ing  black  shapes  that  glow  with  red  reflections. 
Against  these  cliffs  the  lava  dashes  furiously 
Great  white-hot  breakers  come  rushing  in;  they 
meet  the  steeps,  they  dash  themselves  into  a  blaz¬ 
ing  shower,  hurled  high  up. 

This  scene  is  still  before  astronomers,  but 
death  instead  of  life  is  master  now.  The  sea  is 
frozen  solid,  a  gray-green  level  plain  surrounded 
by  steep  fire-scarred  precipices. 


Don’t  miss  the  next  number.  It  will 
contain  the  finest  radio  instructions  ever 
written. 
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INTERESTING  NEWS  ARTICLES 


PINE  TREE  SHILLINGS  AND  FRANKLIN 
CENTS 

Have  you  ever  in  going  over  your  change  come 
across  a  three-cent  or  a  two-cent  piece?  They 
are  rarer  now  then  they  were  ten  years  ago  but 
there’s  never  any  telling  what  queer  kinds  of  coin 
may  not  turn  up. 

The  Pine  Tree  shilling  goes  back  before  the 
Revolution,  when  an  American  master  of  The  mint 
without  authority  from  England  turned  out  these 
little  thin  silver  pieces  with  the  spreading  pine 
tree  on  one  side.  The  story  goes  that  he  promised 
as  his  daughter’s  dowery  her  weight  in  shillings, 
so  he  plumped  her  on  one  side  of  the  scales  and 
honorably  piled  higher  and  higher  his  pine  trees 
until  she  came  up  in  the  balance. 

The  cent  with  the  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  first  coin  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Its  motto  is  “Mind  your  business.”  Frank¬ 
lin  took  characteristic  interest  in  the  inscriptions 
to  be  put  on  the  new  coins.  There  is  an  old  letter 
of  his  suggesting:  “Honesty  is  the,  best  policy,” 
“Keep  thy  shop  and  thy  shop  Will  keep  thee,”  “A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,”  and  “He  that  buys 
what  he  has  no  use  of  will  soon  be  forced  to  sell 
his  necessities.”  Indeed  it  was  not  until  1873 
that  the  familiar  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  and  “In 
God  We  Trust”  was  stamped  on  our  pennies  and 
nickels  and  dimes. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Spanish  and 
Dutch  and  English  and  French  and  Portuguese 
money  was  perfectly  acceptable  in  this  country, 
but  from  the  very  early  days  American  coins  have 
always  borne  by  law.  some  inscription  “emblematic 
of  liberty.” 


DUTCH  BRICK  BY  THE  MILLION 

Some  5,000,000  bricks  a  week  are  coming  into 
Brooklyn  from  Holland  and  the  adjacent  sections 
of  Germany,  and  in  spite  of  the  transatlantic 
trip  and  the  10  per  cent,  tariff  are  supplying  a 
very  active  and  energetic  competition  with  the 
domestic-made  product. 

These  Dutch  bricks,  delivered  on  the  job  and 
stacked,  are  being  sold  to  builders  in  the  boro  at 
a  price  varying  between  $1  and  $2  per  thousand 
below  what  is  asked  for  the  American  kind.  The 
Holland  brick  of  the  average  quality  is  sold  at 
$22  a  thousand,  the  American  at  $23  and  $24.  In 
addition,  some  of  these  Dutch  bricks  are  good 
enough  to  be  used  for  “face”  or  outside  work, 
and  when  so  used  effect  a  saving  of  $15  to  $18 
a  thousand  as  compared  to  American  bricks. 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Associated  Builders  of  Kings  County  to-day 
labor  unions  and  building  employers  in  the  boro 
are  so-operating  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  foreign  brick  to  overcome  the  shortage  in 
the  North  River  supply  and  keep  the  building 
activities  in  Brooklyn  going.  Five  or  six  times 
as  large  a  quantity  of  the  imported  brick  is  being 
used  by  the  Brooklyn  builders  as  those  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Ho?  land  is  able  to  compete  with  America  in 


brick-making,  in  the  American  field,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lower  cost  of  labor  abroad,  but 
chiefly  because  Masstricht,  The  Hague,  Delft  and 
other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  in  the 
brick-making  business  for  centuries  and  have  at¬ 
tained  an  expertness  in  the  business  which  Amer¬ 
icans  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach. 

Included  in  the  Dutch  and  German  bricks  im¬ 
ported  here  is  a  white  variety,  of  sand  and  lime¬ 
stone,  used  largely  for  courtyards  and  fences,  of 
which  2,000,000  a  week  are  brought  in.  These 
are  often  used  here  not  only  for  inside  and  for 
rear  walls,  but  for  face  or  front  walls  as  well. 

The  blocks  are  brought  here  as  ship  ballast,  and 
at  a  very  low  freight  charge. 


“VOLCANIC  GARDEN”  OF  ALASKA  ACTIVE 

Pavlof  Volcano,  reported  recently  to  have  lost 
its  entire  top  in  a  mighty  explosion,  and  latest  of 
the  world’s  peaks  to  break  into  eruption,  has,  like 
Mount  Katmai,  which  blew  up  in  1912,  again  put 
America’s  great  Alaskan  “volcano  garden”  on  the 
map,  says  a  bulletin  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

“This  peak  is  in  a  region  in  which  volcanoes 
and  one-time  volcanoes  are  as  thick  as  prairie 
dog  mounds  on  a  Western  plain,”  the  bulletin 
says,  “but  most  of  the  time-  they  are  dormant. 
It  is  as  though  nature  were  pfaying  a  gigantic 
game  of  drop-the-handkerchief  with  fire  from  be¬ 
low,  for  after  delays  of  greater  or  less  length  up 
pops  a  molten  stream  unexpectedly  through  some 
peak,,  which  perhaps  has  not  erupted  in  hundreds 
of  years.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Pavlof. 
It  is  situated  almost  at  the  tip  of  the  long,  narrow 
Alaskan  peninsula  that  stretches  out  toward  Asia 
and  sends  its  offsprings,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  al¬ 
most  to  the  shores  of  that  continent.  For  years 
vessels  have  passed  near  it  and  no  activity  other 
than  a  slight  smoking  has  been  observed. 

Pavlof  is  one  of  the  great  series  of  volcanoes 
that  connects  this  continent  with  Japan,  it  is 
pointed  out,  the  interesting  and  scientifically  im¬ 
portant  fact  of  which  is  that  it  crosses  ranges 
of  the  country’s  highest  mountains  and  again  ap¬ 
pears  from  out  of  the  sea’s  depths. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Griggs,  who  led  five  expeditions 
into  the  Alaskan  volcanic  region  for  the  society 
and  who  recently  published  his  report  in  popular 
form,  said  only  a  few  months  ago  of  the  region: 

“No  man  may  predict  how  long  the  present 
quiescent  condition  will  continue  on  Bogoslof,  the 
most  active  of  these  volcanoes.  From  past  ex¬ 
perience  it  is  evident  that  a  new  upheaval  is  likely 
to  occur  at  -  any  time.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  next  great  eruption  will  come  not  from 
Bogoslof  or  Katmai,  but  from  some  of  the  half 
hundred  unknown  peaks. 

“The  eruption  of  Pavlof  seems  to  vindicate  the 
prediction.  There  has  been  no  real  eruption  there 
since  long  before  Alaska  passed  from  Russian 
hands  to  those  of  the  United  States  in  1887.  The 
most  recent  outbreak  was  reported  by  a  Russian 
observer  in  1790. 


REWARD 


for  the  Conviction  of 


HO  murdered  John  Blake  ?  The  country  was  stunned  by  the  crime  mystery  of  the  year.  A  rich  re¬ 
ward  was  offered.  There  were  clews  a-plenty.  Circumstantial  evidence  pointed  to  a  dozen  men.  But  the 
Disrict  Attorney  didn’t  dare  bring  any  one  of  them  to  trial.  Then  the  F inger  Print  Expert  stepped  in ! 


With  feverish  excitement  the  crowd  in  the  court¬ 
room  listened.  Judge,  jury,  attorneys  and  onlookers  leaned  for¬ 
ward  in  strained  silence,  eager  to  catch  every  word.  The  young 
Finger  Print  Expert  in  the  witness  chair  was  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction,  as  with  calm  assurance,  he  gave  the  evidence  that 
convicted  the  murderer,  and  brought  him  the  §2500  reward. 

I  Can  Make  YOU 
a  Finger  Print  Expert! 

I  have  trained  hundreds  of  the  men  now  pro¬ 
minent  in  the  Profession.  For  instance,  there's 
Harry  Passno,  Chief  of  th$  Iowa  State  Bureau. 
He  had  no  previous  experience— no  college  or 
T.  G.  Cooke,  high  school  education.  He  was  just  a  country 
President  photographer.  I  trained  him. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Free 

UNIVERSITY  of  APPLIED  SCIENCE, 

1920  Sunnyside  Av®.,  Dept.  A-109  Chicago 
Gentlemen:  Without  any  obligation  whatever 
■end  me  your  new,  fully  illustrated,  FREE  book 
on  Finger  Prints  and  your  offer  of  a  FREE  course 
In  Secret  Service  Intelligence  and  the  Free  Pro¬ 
fessional  Finger  Print  Outfit. 


Nam t 


Addreee. 


0i*9  &  State . Age . 


I  can  d©  the  same  for  YOU.  You  may  study  right  at  home— in 
your  spare  time. 

Right  NOW  is  the  time  to  start.  More  trained  men  are  needed 
to  fill  the  positions  created  almost  daily.  Salaries  are  high. 
Chances  for  big  rewards  are  _ _ > _ 


frequent.  The  FingerPrint  Ex¬ 
pert  is  respected  and  deferred 
to  by  all.  I  am  offering  you  a  big 
opportunity.  Will  you  take  it? 

Professional 

FingerPrint 

Outfit- 

A  professional  outfit,  just  like 
the  Finger  Print  Expert  uses 
in  court,  in  the  laboratory  and 
at  the  scene  of  crime,  is  yours 
FREE  with  this  famous  course 
of  training.  Also  a  course  in 
Secret  Service  Intelligence  is 
FREE  to  you  if  you  enroll  early. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  my  free  book 
telling  all  About  the  exploits  of 
finger  print  detectives  and  full  in¬ 
formation  about  this  wonderful 
profession,  and  your  opportunity 
a3  a  Finger  Print  Expert. 


U.  of  A.  S.  Graduates 
Recently  Appointed  m 
Finger  Print  Ex- 

8e  r  ts  of  these 
tates  and  Cities. 

State  of  Iowa 
State  of  Idaho 

State  of  Colorado 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Galveston,  Texas 
Schenectady ,  N .  Y. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Everett,  Wash. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Livingston,  Mont. 
Alhambra,  Cal. 

Ogden,  Utah 
Houston,  Texas 
Butte,  Mont. 

Waterloo,  Iowa 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Birmingham,  Aia. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Havana,  Cuba 
Calgary,  Alberta 


Presid«in*E'  University  of  Applied  Science 

1920  Sunnyside  Avenue  Dept.  A-109  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or 
29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  WANTED— BiG  MONEY  AND  FAST  SALES. 

Every  owner  buys  Gold  Initials  for  his  auto.  You 
charge  $1.50,  make  $1.35.  Ten  orders  daily  easy.  Write 
for  particulars  and  free  samples.  American  Monogram 
Cc.,  Dept.  171,  East  Orange.  N.  J.  


1  PERSONAL — Continued 

LONESOME?  Get  acquainted.  I  will  help  you. 


AGENTS— Mason  sold  18  Comet  Sprayers  and  Auto- 

washers  one  Saturday.  Profits  $2.50  each.  Particu¬ 
lars  free.  Established  80  years.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Ohio.  Dept,  9A. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  ADVERTISE  our  goods  and 
distribute  free  samples  to  consumers;  90c.  an  hour; 
write  for  full  particulars.  American  Products  Co.,  8462 
American  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  


MAKE  $30.00  DAILY,  taking  orders*  for  $3.95  Union- 
made  raincoats.  Factory  prices.  Largest  commis¬ 
sion.  Your  pay  daily.  We  deliver  and  collect.  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle  Raincoat  Co.,  155  No*.  Union  St.,  Dept.  318, 
Chicago.  


FOR  SALE 

GOOD  FARM  LANDS!  $15  to  $35  per  ac.  $10  to 
$50  down;  bal.  long  time.  Clay  loam  soil.  Write 
for  free  booklet.  Swig  art  Land  Co.,  M-1268  First 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  


KELP  WANTED 

EARN  $20  weekly  spare  time,  at  home,  addressing, 
mailing,  music  circulars.  Send  10c  for  music,  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.  American  Music  Co.,  16.58  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 
for  secret  investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  T. 
Ludwig,  521  Westover  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DETECTIVES  NEEDED  EVERYWHERE.  Work  home 

or  travel  experience  unnecessary.  Write  George  Wag¬ 
ner,  former  Govt.  Detective.  1968  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are  wanted  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary  Bureau,  515 
Hannibal,  Mo.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

MOVIE  FANS — Hope  Hampton  extends  personal  invita¬ 
tions  to  you  to  join  her  Club.  Send  50c  to  Box  55, 
Dorchester  Center,  Mass.  


PERSONAL 

ASTROLOGY— STARS  TELL  LIFE’S  STORY.  Send 
birthdate  and  dime  for  trial  reading.  Eddy,  Westport 
St.,  3927  Kenwood  Suite  73,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ATTRACTIVE  YOUNG  WIDOW,  worth  $40,000,  will 

marry.  Club,  Box  1022,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


BACHELOR,  worth  $100,000,  will  marry  for  love. 
D-Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BEST,  LARGEST  MATRIMONIAL  CLUB  in  Country. 

Established  19  Years.  Thousands  Wealthy  wishing 
Early  Marriage,  Confidential.  Free.  The  Old  Reliable 
Club.  Mrs.  Wrubel,  Box  26,  Oakland,  Calif. 


DO  YOU  WANT  NEW  FRIENDS?  Write  Betty  Lee, 
Inc.,  4254  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Stamp  appre¬ 
ciated. 


HUNDREDS  seeking  marriage.  If  sincere  enclose  stamp. 
Mrs.  F.  Willard,  2928  Broadway,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

IF  LONESOME  exchange  jolly  letters  with  beautiful 
ladles  and  wealthy  gentlemen.  Eva  Moore,  Box  908, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  (Stamp). 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  WEALTHY.  LOVING  WIFE,  write 
Violet  Rays,  Dennison,  Ohio.  Enclose  stamped  envelope. 
LONELY  LITTLE  FLAPPER,  tired  living  alone,  very 
wealthy,  wants  marriage.  166  Mission  Unity  Club, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  (Stamp,  please). 


My 


methods  insure  confidence.  Hundreds  seeking  matri¬ 
mony.  Information  free,  stamp,  please.  Mrs.  Franz,  947 
Montana  St.,  Chicago. 


LOOK  WHOSE  HERE!  Princess  OKIE  world  famous 
horoscopes.  Get  your’s  today.  Don’t  delay.  Send  full 
birthdate  and  10c,  K.  Okie,  209  West  139th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MARRIAGE  PAPER — 20th  year.  Big  issue  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  photos,  names  and  addresses.  25  cents.  No 
other  fee.  Sent  sealed.  Box  2265  R,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARRY — Free  photographs,  directory  and  descriptions 
of  wealthy  members.  Pay  when  married.  New  Plan 
Co.,  Dept.  36,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARRY — Write  for  big  new  directory  with  photos  and 
descriptions.  Free.  National  Agency,  Dept.  A.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  "Home  Maker”;  hundreds  rich. 

confidential;  reliable;  years  experience;  descriptions 
free.  "The  Successful  Club”,  Box  556,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

MARRY— MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  with  photos  and 
descriptions  fref.  Pay  when  married.  The  Exchange, 
Dept.  545,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARRY  RICH — World's  Leading  Correspondence  Club 
for  lonely  people.  Many  worth,  to  $400,000.  Quick 
Results  Guaranteed.  Confidential  list  FREE.  Honor¬ 
able  Ralph  Hyde,  262,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MARRY:  Thousands  congenial  people,  worth  from 
$1,000  to  $50,000  seeking  early  marriage,  descriptions, 
photos,  introductions  free.  Sealed.  Either  sex.  Send 
no  money.  Address  Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grayslake,  III. 

MARRY  RICH — World’s  Leading  Correspondence  Club 
for  lonely  people.  Many  worth  to  $400,000.  Quick 
Results  Guaranteed.  Confidential  list  FREE.  Honor¬ 
able  Ralph  Hyde,  166,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PRETTY  BACHELOR  GIRL,  worth  $65,000,  will  marry. 
Club,  Box  55,  Oxford,  Fla. 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  BOOKS  OF  MOSES.  Egyptian 
secrets.  Black  art,  other  rare  books.  Catalog  free. 
Star  Book  Co.,  5R23,  122  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

FRETTY  BACHELOR  GIRL,  worth  $65,000,  will  marry. 
Club.  Box  55,  Oxford,  Fla. 

WEALTHY  HOTEL  OWNER  wants  to  marry  refined 
lady.  U-Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WIDOW,  worth  $65,000,  wishes  correspondent.  Object, 

•  matrimony.  M-Bci  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WHOM  SHOULD  YOU  MARRY?  We’ll  tell  you.  Send 
30o  and  birth  date  to  Character  Studies,  1515  Masonic 
Temple,  New  York  City. 

WIDOW,  worth.  $100,000,  wants  correspondent.  Object, 
matrimony.  L-Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WOULD  you  write  a  wealthy,  pretty  girl?  (stamp). 
Lois  Sproul,  Sta.  H.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  LADY,  worth  $50,000,  pretty,  will  marry. 
G-Box  350,  Club,  Cimarron,  Kans. 

$50,000  goes  with  pretty  maiden  when  married.  Club, 
Box,  55,  Oxford,  Fla. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG— We  compose  music. 

Submit  your  poems  to  us  at  once.  New  York  Melody 
Corporation,  405  E.  Roman  Bldg.,;  New  York. 

TOBACCO  HABIT 

TOBACCO  HABIT  Cured  or  No  Pay.  Any  form,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  pipe,  chewing  or  snuff.  Guaranteed.  Harm¬ 
less.  Used  by  over  400,000  people.  Full  treatment  sent 
on  trial.  Costs  $1.00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 
Superba  Co.,  S-9,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  sure  your  ho 


these 

too  ST! 


home  buildings 
aren’t  next  to  be  robbed.  'housands 
©f  dollars  and  precious  valuables  Ios* 
yearly  because  most  locks  are  worth¬ 
less  and  offer’  no  protection.  Test 
your  locks  with  this  wonderful  » 
Master  Keys — 5  beys  In  all,  and 
one  different.  Have  proved  thfilr 
power  to  open  thousands,  of  different 
locks  and  snowed  hundreds  that  th&r 
homes  and  property  really  weren’t  pro¬ 
tected.  Endorsed  and  used  by  real 
estate  men,  bankers,  firemen,  detectives 
"v»olioemen,  hotel  owners,  etc.  Novel 
bey  chain,  FREE.  Send  only  $i  today. 

24  P  Manhattan  Block 


Tfc/f  Jr  aiannaitan  Block 

Mastei  Key  Co.,  Milwaukee,  wis. 


»  OUTFIT 


The  ORIGINAL  weird  Mysto  Talisman  Ring- 
wards  off  evil  spirits,  sickness,  spells,  etc.. 
Ancient  belief,  brings  Success  to  wearer  fn  lore, 
business,  games,  ALL  Undertakings.  Green  Gold 
finish,  snakes  set  with  Lucky  Mysto  Ruby  and 
Emerald,  fits  any  finger.  ALSO 
The  starting  MYSTO  WONDER, 


w  ine  startling m xaiu  wujNnciK, 
amusing  &  mysterious  instrument,  answers 
ALL  questions,  LOVE7  Hate?  Enemies? 
Marriage?  Children?  Money?  Life?  Luck? 
ErgORTEr  with  Outfit— Direction  and  ques- 
■  nRL  tion  booklet— A  DREAM  BOOK 
—ALSO  Free  plan  to  make  money. 

Pay  on  arrival  $1.97  Plus  Postage. 

MYSTO  CO..  136  Liberty  St„  Dept.  601,  N.  Y. 


ART  PHOTOS,  studies  beauty  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  postcards  and  large  size,  great  collec¬ 
tion.  Sample  splendid  for  $1.00  —  $3.00  — 
$500.  Editions  d’Art  at  Neuilly-Plaisance 
(S&O)  France. 


;a  re  mark  a- 

1  BLE  ISLAND 

The  island  of 
Patmos,  historic 
and  of  world¬ 
wide  fame,  is 
noted  for  its 
churches,  as  well 
as  for  the  fact 
that  St.  John 
wrote  the  book  of 
Revelation  there. 

Patmos  is  in 
the  Aegean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of 
Anatolia,  so  oft¬ 
en  spoken  of  in 
connection  with 
the  terrible  dis¬ 
asters  of  the 
Near  East.  From 
north  to  south  it 
is  about  ten  miles 
and  contains 
about  fifteen 
square  miles  of 
infertile,  rocky 
soil.  A  monas¬ 
tery  in  memory 
of  St.  John  was 
built  on  the  is¬ 
land  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh 
century,  which 
contained  a  val¬ 
uable  collection 
of  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts. 

In  1912  Italy 
seized  Patmos. 
The  population  is 
about  4,000,  and 
there  are *  only 
700  houses  on  the 
island,  while  the 
ruins  of  churches 
number  30  0. 
Since  the  earliest 
days  pilgrims 
have  flocked 
there,  as  they  are 
doing  yet.  In  the 
old  days,  if  a  rich 
man  wanted  to 
expiate  his  sins, 
he  bulit  a  church, 
until  it  became 
the'  fashion  to  do 
so,  hence  the 
number  of  ruins. 
The  Greeks  who 
live  oh  the  is¬ 
land  are  sponge 
fishers,  but  at 
one  time  there 
was  quite  a  trade 
from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stock¬ 
ings.  A  notable 
fact  is  that  there 
has  never  been  a 
mosque  on  Pat¬ 
mos,  although  it 
lies  so  close  to 
Turkey 


ABOUT 

CRANBERRIES 


Very  little  is 
known  generally 
as  to  the  origin 
of  the  little  red 
and  white  berry 
so  dear  to  our 
hearts  on 
T  h  a  n  k  s  g  iving 
Day.  Originally  it 
grew  wild,  as  it 
does  to-day  in 
Canadian  border 
States,  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  the 
coast  States,  in 
the  glades  of  the 
Alleghanies  and 
as  far  south  as 
Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The 
wild  cranberry, 
however,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  inferior  to 
its  cultivated  rel¬ 
ative.  Both  grow 
on  a  hardy  shrub, 
about  six  inches 
high.  The  fruit 
takes  its  name 
from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  which,  just 
before  expending 
into  perfection, 
bears  a  marked 
resemblance  t  o 
the  neck  and 
head  and  bill  of 
a  crane.  Hence 
the  name  ‘‘crane- 
berry,”  which  has 
become  cranber¬ 
ry.  During  the 
year  the  cran¬ 
berry  market  is 
steady,  but  in  the 
month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  demand  is 
very  great,  more 
than  half  the 
year’s  crop  being 
disposed  of  in  30 
days.  More  than 
1,000,000  bushels 
are  marketed  in 
the  United  States 
each  year.  Cran- 
berry  species 
grow  in  both  this 
country  and  in 
Europe. 


double  safety  automatics 
bought  before  recent  tariff  raisi 
and  offered  at  special  prices  for  a  limited 
time.  Regular  $22.00, 25-calibre,  7-shot  auto¬ 
matic,  4 1  -4  i n .  long,  ou r  No.  7 4B  X 1 0,  spe¬ 
cial  at  $6-95. 

Or  regular  $25.00  heavy  service  32-calibre, 10-shot  automa¬ 
tic.  5  in. long, our  No.  74B120,  special  at  $9.75.  EXTRA 
MAGAZINE  FREE  with  each  gun.  Both  sizes  shoot  all 
standard  cartridges. 

PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  postage. 

Money  back  promptly  if  Not  Satisfied. 


CONSUMERS  CO.,  Dept.  74B  1265  Broadway,N.Y. 


Shetland  Ponies 

[TREE 


These  Three  Beauties 


I  have  given  many 
Shetland  Ponies 
away  to  boys  and 
girls  and  I  am  going 
to  give  these  three  to 
some  other  boys  or 
,  girls  who  write  me 
promptly  and  do 
just  as  I  say.  I  will  give  the  ponies  and  saddles 
and  bridles.  They  are  all  certainly  beauties— so 
gentle  and  bright— as  playful  as  kittens.  Could 
you  think  of  anything  finer?  And  you  can  have 
one  of  these  ponies  with  a  fine  saddle  and  bridle 
without  spending  one  cent  of  your  own  money. 


Hundreds  of  Other  FREE 


G  Yes,  Sir-ee,  I’m  going  to  give 
11  away'  hundreds  of  other  fine 

presents  absolutely  FREE.  When  I  say  FREE, 
I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  can  have  them  as 
■a  present  from  me  l  I  want  you  to  send  your 
name  right  now— that’s  all— not  even  a  stamp. 

Han’t  Send  a  Cent-f^L^ 

say, “I  want  one  of  the  Shetland  Ponies  you  are  giving 
away.”  Write  right  now.  I  like  prompt  boys  and  girls. 

UNCLE  ABE,  The  Pony  Club  Man 

Dept.  115  Batavia,  Illinois 


Ford  Given 


6 

isji8 

4 

9 

19  6 

18 

Solve  This  Puzzle— Win  5,000  Votes 

- .What  words  do  these  numbers  make  ? 

C  The  numbers  in  the  squares  represent 
9  1  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Figure  1  is  A,  2 
is  B  and  so  on.  The  ten  figures  spell  three 
words.  What  are  the  words? 

Many  Prizes  and  Cash  Rewards 


n  going:  to  give  Phonographs,  Bicycles, 
Gold  Watches,  Silverware,  etc.,  and  Cash 
Rewards  to  contestants  in  my  contest  tor 
more  readers.  Prizes  duplicated  in  case  of  tie.  Full  particulars 
sent  as  soon  as  your  solution  is  received.  Send  .an3W®SQU!ck. 
Duane  W.  Gaylord,  S37  S.  Dearborn  St,,  Dept,  41  _  Chicago! 
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Menl  Here’s  the  latest  design 
out.  Most  beautiful  Hexagon 
setting,  fancy  chased  finish  and 
guaranteed  sterling,  silver. 
Magnificent  1  Carat  Elite  Dia¬ 
mond.  Has  all  the  fire  and  daz- 
zling  brilliancy  of  a  Genuine  1 
Diamond.  Looks  like  $250. 
Stands  Acid  and  other  tests— only  experts  can 
tell  the  difference. 

Free  Combination  Set 

For  alimited  time  to  introduce  these  wonderful 
Elite  Diamonds,  we  will  give  absolutely  free 
a  beautiful  pair  of  cuff  Sinks  with  scarf  pin. 

Guaranteed  Solid  Rosna  finish  Gold— front 
each  set  with  small  Elite  Diamond.  But  you 
must  send  QUICK. 

Simply  send 
your  name, 

address  and  paper  strip  fitting  end  to  end  over 
ring  finger.  When  ring  arrives  deposit  with 
postman  $3.89  and  a  few  pennies  postage. 

Money  back  if  not  H-ij^hted .  TODAY  ! 


DON’T  SEND  A  PENNY! 


ELITE  JEWELRY  HOUSE 
3C6  S.  V*  abash  Ave.,  Dept.  11,  Chicago 


Large  shirt  manufacturer  wants  agents 
to  sell  complete  line  of  shirts,  pajamas, 
I  and  nightshirts  direct  to  •wearer.  Ad- 
)  vertlsed  brand -exclusive  patterns-easy 
’to  sell.  No  experience  or  capital  En¬ 
quired.  Entirely  new  proposition. 

Write  for  free  samples. 

Madison  Shirt  Co.,  SOS  Broadway,  N.Y.Q. 


JsM.&S&Blji  You  can  easily  earn  money  for  the 
sgim  small  payments.  Parents  often  ad¬ 
vance  first  payment  to  holp  buy  a  RANGER.  44 
Styles, colors  and  sizes.  Fectory  to  Rider  prices. 

Delivered  FREt,  express  prepaid,  for  30  DAYS’ 

TRIAi  terms  to  suit— ca3h  or  easy  payments. 

lamps,  wheels,  horns,  repairs  and 
equipment  at,  half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  for  our  big. 

Free  Ranger  Catalog  and  marvelous  prices. 

Meada&ffiig's* 

25s 

View  objects  miles  away  just  like  they  wera 
close.  Watch  people  et  a  distance.  S 
Moon  and  Stars  as  you  never  did  before, 

Wonder  Telescope  opens  over  3  ft.  in  5 
sections,  closed  measures  12  inches, 

Brass  bound.  You’ve  always 
ted  one  like  this,  get  it  now. 

Useful  and  Entertaining 
“Could  tell  color  of  aero- 

£lane  4  miles  away/' 

!r».  L-.  M.  Yarbrough, 

Stringer,  Miss.— ‘‘Cl 
watch  my  bo*  until 
ho  reaohes  school. 

2  miles  away.”  fortunate  purchase  from  a 

Mi™  M.n  large  European  manufacturer 

tee  ^ 0  -  we  can  give  you  a  bargain.  Sup- 

Can  *  ply  limited.  Send  only  25c  with 

order  snd  on  arrival  deposit  $Lf3  with 
postman.  If  you  prefer  send  $1.85  with 
order  in  full  payment.  Sent  post-paid.  Satis- 
turned  in  *  " 


bars  on 
freight  care 
le  away  and 
eee  mountains  on 
noon.”  A.  O. 
_ Indianapolis 

Special  Offer 


I  or  money  ret 


t  full. 


FERRY  &  CO.,  75  W.  Van  Buren, 
Dept.  2462,  Chicago 


Pimples 

Your  skin  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  Pimples,  Black¬ 
heads,  Acne  Eruptions  on  the  face  or  body.  Barber* 
Itch,  Eczema,  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 

today  for  my  FREE  Booklet,  “A 
ftt  BHa  jp.  Ii.^Clbar-Tonb  Skin,”  telling  how  I  cured 
a  myself  after  being  afflicted  for  15  years. 

$1000  Cash  says  I  can  e’earyour  skin  of  the  above  blemishes. 

E.S.GEVEMS,  186  Chemical  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.iVSo. 


How  snd  Where  to  Find  Them 


Model  Publishing  Co. 


21  Cema  Building.  Chicago 


or  HAY  FEVER  Treatment 
mailed  on  trial.  State  which 
you  want.  If  it  cures  send  $1; 
if  not,  don’t.  Write  today. 
Address  W.  K.  STERILE.  844  Ohio  Ave.,  SIDNEY,  Q, 


ASTHMA 


FREE 

Gold  -  plated  Lav- 
aliere,  3  sparkling 
stones,  and  Chain, 
Gold  -  plated  Ne- 
thersole  Bracelet, 
Bluebird  Enamel 
Brooch,  pair 
Lingerie  Clasps, 
ALL  FREE  for 
selling  30  pckgs. 
Chewing  Gum  at  5c  a  pckg. 

BLIINE  MEG.  CO.. 


813  Mill  Street,  Concord  Jet.,  Mass, 


Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly  OUR  TEN-CENT  HAND  BOOKS 


-  LATEST  ISSUES  - 

881  Fighting  for  Fame;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Young 

Author. 

882  Stocks  and  Bonds;  or,  The  Firm  With  a  Grip  on 

the  Market. 

883  Stranded  in  the  Citj  ,  or,  A  Boy  With  a  Head  for 

Business. 

884  Getting  the  Coin;  or.  The  Luckiest  Lad  in  Wall  St. 

885  In  the  Lumber  Trade;  or,  A  Winning  Speculator. 

886  A  Boy’s  Big  Deal;  or,  The  Wall  St.  Tip  That  Won. 

887  Prince,  the  Printer;  or.  The  Little  Shop  That  Was 

Made  to  Pay. 

888  The  Little  Money  King;  or,  Tempting  Fate  in  Wall 

Street 

889  Among  the  Missing;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Silver 

City. 

890  Lucky  Larry;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Wall  Street 

Take  Notice. 

891  The  Young  Wrecker;  or.  The  Bby  Who  Dealt  in 

Derelicts. 

892  In  the  Game  for  Gold;  or.  Beating  the  Wall  Street 

Market. 

893  Messenger  Sixtv-four;  or,  Hustling  for  a  Living. 

894  Old  Kitson’s  Kid;  or.  The  Best  Tin  in  Wall  Street. 

895  Lineman  .Tack;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Built  a  Business. 

896  Barry  &  Co.,  Bankers  and  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy 

Monev  Makers  of  Wall  Street. 

897  On  the 'Fast  Mail;  or,  From  Clerk  to  Postmaster. 

898  His  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Money 

in  Wall  Street.  ^  - 

899  Shipped  to  Sea;  or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Coral  Cave. 

900  An  Errand  Boy’s  Fortune;  or.  The  Office  of  the 

Wall  Street  Secrets. 

901  In  the  Film  Game;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Moving 

Pictures.  _ 

902  A  Smart  New  York  Boy;  or.  From  the  Tenements 

to  Wall  Street 

903  Mark  Milton’s  Mine;  or,  A  Schoolboy’s  Inheritance. 

904  The  Young  Banker;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Money  Box. 

905  The  Secret  Chart;  or.  The  Golden  Treasure  of  the 

Crater. 

906  The  Boy  Behind  the  Deals;  or,  The. Luck  of  a  Wall 

Street  Broker. 

907  Thrown  on  the  World;  or,  Starting  Business  with 

a  Dollar.  _  .  „ 

908  A  Speculator  at  16;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Worked  His 

Brains.  m  T . 

909  Tom,  the  Steeplejack;  or.  Winning  a  Living  by 

Nerve.  -  _  , 

910  Saving  a  Million;  or,  Ben  and  the  Wall  Street 

Brokers. 

911  Down  and  Out;  or,  A  Hard  Boy  to  Beat. 

912  The  Boy  Banker’s  Double;  or,  A  Strange  Wall  St. 

Mystery. 

913  The  Young  Beach  Comber;  or,  A  Fortune  in  the 

914  The  Little  Boss;  or,  After  the  Wall  St.  Money  Kings. 

915  $250,000  in  Gold;  or.  Hunting  a  Hindoo  Treasure. 
016  A  Corner  in  Money;  or,  Beating  the  Wall  St.  Loan 

Sharks. 

917  Going  It  Alone;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  His  Own 

Luck. 

918  Little  Dan  Tucker;  or,  Making  Big  Money  in  Wall 

Street. 

919  Fighting  for  Business;  or,  Beating  a  Bad  Start. 

920  A  Bov  Money-Maker;  or,  In  Wall  St.  on  His  Nerve. 

921  Buried  Gold;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Old  Buc¬ 

caneers. 

922  Hitting  It  Rich;  or,  The  Luckiest  Firm  m  Wall  St. 

923  Sam  the  Salesman;  or,  The  Boy  With  the  Silver 

Tongue. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  price,  7c.  per  copy,  in  money  or  pos¬ 
tage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


sceimitios 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  85  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the  price, 
35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  yon  one,  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.»  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports 
and  athletic  exercises.  Embracing  thirty-five  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

No.  2G.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT. 
— Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions  are  given  in  this 
little  book,  together  with  instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Every  one  is 
desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring 
forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty 
You  can  tell. by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  To  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every 

boy  should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book 
explains  them  all,  giving  examples  in  electricity  hy¬ 
draulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics’  etc 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE.— Containing  the  rules 
and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  appearing  to  good  advantage  at 
parties,  balls,  the  theeatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.  & 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.  —  A  complete  and 
useful  little  book,  containing  jthe  rules  and  regulations 
of  billiards,  bagatelle,  back-gammon,  croquet,  dominoes 
etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Contain¬ 
ing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  dav  amusing 
riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  sayings.' 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Includ¬ 
ing  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels  otter  rats 
squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Con’iouslv 
illustrated.  H  y 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S 
JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest 
jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur 
minstrels  is  complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP 
SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  S 
speeches,  Negro.  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  iokes 
Just  the  thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTRFT 
GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.-SomethiDg  new  and  very 
instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this  book  as  it 
contains  full  instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur 
minstrel  troupe. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY 
—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricitv  and* 
electro  magnetism;  together  with  full  instructions  for 
making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebei 
A.  M„  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustrations 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES  —  A 
handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  con¬ 
structing  canoes  and  the  most  popular  manner  of  <wni 
ing  them.  Fully  illustrated.  1  sai1" 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  con 
ducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  dis* 
cussion  and  the  best  sources  for  procuring  information 
on  the  questions  given. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

—A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting* 
preparing,  mounting  and  preserving  birds,  animals  and’ 
insects. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  BO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Con¬ 
taining  explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight- 
of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with 
ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand  •  of 
tricks  involving  sieight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially 
prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and 
handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions 
for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cassino,  Forty-Five 
Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All 
Fours,  and  many  o„ther  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  per  copy,  in  money 
or  postage  stomps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

168  West  23d  Street  New  York 
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